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ENLISTING 





i= bosts lie far along the field— 
And mighty, one, and fell and fierce, 

Encamped with glittering helm and shield 

Wide as the eager sight can pierce, 

Till jeweled baldrics disappear, 

And one divines the glancing spear. 

Where through the tents the armorers fare 

Dim golden vessels show, and there 

Trophy of scarlet, jars of wine, 

And beakers for the men of might, 

While music gives the counter-sign, 

With gay camp-following ere the fight, 

And torches dancing through the night. 

















And one, half-shrouded in the mist, 
Waits for the onset and the dash, 
By allsthe winds. of morning kissed, 

While through the cloud great lightnings fiash 
Their blush, and down in sudden gleams 

The blue of beaven o'er it streams— 

That host which heeds not hurt nor scar, 

Led by the Bright and Morning Star ! 
Listen! I bear the fleet alarm 

The first light gives along the line! 

Quick, quick, on which side do I arm? 

The trumpets call, the standards shine, 

The battle joins—O Lord, on Thine! 
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Benevolent Socteties 


Womax's BOARD OF Missions, Room 7! 
Miss Sarah Louise’ Da re arer® Miss 


Sunday Rest After Week Day 
Toil 

Mr. Frank T. Bullen, in the last in- 
stallment of his story, The Apostle of 
the Southeast, now running in the Brit- 
ish Weekly, gives a bit of autobiography 
as well as valuable information as to 
the attitude of the British artisan class 
toward Sunday. He writes as follows. 


Amid the enormous number of critical, 
cynical and earnest remarks that have 
been passed about the British Sunday in 
general and the London Sunday in par- 
ticular, I do not remember having seen 
one that looked as if made with intimate 
knowledge of the lives of the people 
about whom it was written. And this is 
especially true of the great mass of God- 
fearing people in London who, being just 
below the class denominated ‘“‘ respecta- 
ble,” i. e., well dressed, find an infinite 
delight in offering up their lives on that 
day in personal service to a loving Father. 
Herein it is my inestimable privilege to 
offer afew personal details in confirma- 
tion of the remarks I am making. For 
fifteen years I lived in London one of the 
most strenuous lives possible, with pe- 
cuniary results the most trivial. Em- 
ployed from nine till five in a quasi- 
government office at a meager salary, I 
tried to eke out, in the hours that should 
have been devoted to recreation and read- 
ing, that salary by working at the trade 
of a picture-framer, a trade I had taught 
myself. When business was brisk this 
often necessitated my being in my work- 
shop at 2 A. M. in order to fulfill the con- 
tracts I had made to deliver frames at a 
certain time. It also meant my working 
up till sometimes as late as 11 p.m. So 
that when Sunday came, with its placid, 
restful morning, I always felt profoundly 
grateful, not only for the bodily rest, but 
for the way in which I was able to throw 
off the mental worries of the week and 
let the sunshine of the Father’s love 
illuminate the desert places of my heart. 

But I never felt the slightest desire to 
spend those precious hours in bed. Feel- 
ing renewed in vigorous strength, I was 
up at about seven, helping to prepare the 
dinner and doing such odd household jobs 
as would relieve my wife, and at 10.30 
away to the meeting for the breaking of 
bread. Returning at 1.30, I spent the 
afternoon at home usually, unlike many 
of my brethren who had their Sunday 
schools to attend. After tea, or say at 6 
P. M., I set off with the most eager, joy- 
ous anticipation to the open-air meeting, 
and returned, sometimes almost dropping 
with bodily fatigue, but with a peace that 
was flowing like a mighty river at about 
10.30 Pp. M. The idea of self-sacrifice 
never occurred to me. Nor did it, lam 
persuaded, to any of my colleagues; many 
of them men and women in far humbler 
positions than myself. 

Had any one suggested to us that we 
were very good, very holy, because we did 
these things, we should have felt utterly 
amazed and as utterly ashamed, because 
we knew full well that the joy of the 
service was -beyond and above any other 
delight to be procured by the sons of men 
upon any terms soever. 

Therefore, although we were often far 
more weary in body than we were on 
a week day, we had an exaltation of 





spirit which was like being drunken with 
the new wine of the kingdom, hearten- 
ing us and uplifting us to meet the 
hardness of the new week. None of us 
felt any desire for a continental Sunday, 
neither, as far as I am aware, did the 
masses of people among whom we la- 
bored. The vast majority of them did 
not go to any church or chapel at all; the 
constraint galled them, and something, 
they could not explain what, made them 
feel that the man who preached from 
a pulpit to rows of expensively clothed, 
decorous worshipers was only a trades- 
man who was doing business under false 
pretenses. But for all that there was 
none of them, I am sure, who would not 
have fought with all his might against 
such an abolition of one day’s rest in 
seven as may be seen on the Continent. 
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notices, addresses A seers, 
on bp wo ched — ‘hie. peed owe at ten cents a I 


WANTED, young preacher, Tabernacle, Coaldale, Pa. 
Small salary, but good opportunity. Arthur Dyer, Clerk. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S bt gtd en tess No. 76 Wall 

St., New York. Incorporated A) Object: to 
improve the moral and social es of seamen. Sus 


bh d board: ceed = ing seaports at h 

onnee an at home 
and abroad; prov vides Mb neuen my = outgo vessels : 

Lyrag the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman riend and 


tributions to sustain aes work are woe agg ane 
remittances of same are req’ to be made 
the main office of the society 4 at New York. 
Rev. & Dr. > ne a. President. 
Vv. TT. ary. 
w. ¢. ‘Sromsas Treasurer. 
Our New Congregational Institutions for the South. 
Tue J. 8. GREEN COLLEGE, Demoren, Ga. Rev. C. C. 
Spence, President. 502 students the year. Hundreds 
coming next — from the rising Riad e class of the 
South. The American Missionary Association holds the 
pecnenty, for the denomination and pays the salary of 
he president. 

THE ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, At'anta, Ga. 

v. J. Edward Kirbye, President. More than fifty men 
will be in es this year for our Southern Home 

jionary pastorates. The Congregational Education 
Society pays the salary of the president. 

These two institutions have spru 
manifestation of Providence. she 
for our Congregational ideals. 

For further information address either of the presi- 
dents, or Rev. Fi E. Jenkins, Pastor Central Congre- 
gational Church. Atlanta, Ga. 


AN-A ERICAN EXPO ITION. Lodging 
and Breakfast. vate house, ideal situa mg 
quiet parkway district, near two entrances, oe nt 
of cars. Rates moderate. For maps, etc., addre 
PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., tenamtalo. N. ¥. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each imsertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
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Tent for Sale. Gospel or a pane Tent for 
1,500, with folding settees for 1,000, all new this season, 
for Settees for 100, gi. Tenneson, Dock S8t., 
Philadelphia. 


Housekeeper. A lady wants position as house- 
keeper, where one or more y secvatine are kept, or as com- 
panion, eee. ot or to take care of children. Best of 
references. Address R. A., careof The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, a position as head worker in a postal settle- 
as treasurer or ess saggy 


— or 
children’s aid socie educated 


and experienced. Tidves D. D. G., riesgo ‘Commons, 
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tional House. Day, Treas 
Abbie B. child, Home 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOC organized peat 
Rev. need McKensie, D. D. President, Geo. Gould 
r; now ding oom 
nal wv, Correspondl A Col Y 


, social, moral and reli- 
pene should og made pay- 
able to the Bosto n Seaman's mpoe ee Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicite 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME ~dew. ord SOCIETY 
is fopresented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


Hoi 
rawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton. Room 601 Co onal House. Annual member- 
$1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C, 

Be ano, . Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and’ subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence rejating to estates and 
annuities nowt be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries. to whom all corres spondence on other 
matters relating to the Nationai Society should be sent, 
woeer> Lanta”  eporane sssoc areas, ey 4 


wet membersh 1. PbO, Hite fe membershi 
tributions solici of Miss Lizzie . ip. 0.00." doo 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Commesionzns FOR FOREIGN 
MIBSIONS. congreee House, Boston. 
Wi ; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure’ agent.’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
gp: -Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
NGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ed by the Massachusetts General Associa- 


pasto: 
me supplies in Massachusetts and in other States, 
Room 61 tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, dourctesy 
THE AMERICAN Meee ane Amocn atom, vanes 


omen evangelist a ons ited 
ic and< pdnaattonan at the South and in 
dians and Chin Bosto 


ese. nO 
615 ciSnal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Stree tions may be sent to either of the above 
ciisen ecee H. W. Hub! r, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL Gupaos Bul abies SOCIETY 
—Church and P; ng A ene Rev. H. Cob! 
D. D., Charlies E. reas United 
Charities Buil New Tors’ ev. George A. H 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY ( including 
Olarships 


tional Le a and Academies in seventeen states. 

ree Christian schools in Utahand New Mexico. s. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congres tional 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I) 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Cuynom UNION of "Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). eee ect is the estab- 
lishment and ne port of ey onal 
} pg and 8 vy. cay Sepoole 4 and its suburbs, 

mry E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


bb, , 
Fine Sec., 101’ Feacuabas St., Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Bosto! 
—_ solicited ng thisname. Send gifts te G. Stan 
Treasurer, 704 Sears at > Apply sty aid to 
E. B. mer, 7, 000 Congregational H: 
NATIONAL Copmcas”s MerwiermRi ar. "RELIEF FunND. 


—Aids aged and disal ministers and missionaries an 
their families. Ac’ Sommaire, Bay Edward Hawes, 
D., Hartford, Ct.; r, v. 8. B. Forbes, 

ford, Ct. pieknp Sete og I bequeath tothe “ 

of the Nati of the Congregational Churches 

ofthe United States ” (a bow ee c red under 
and of the State of Keay 8 ut) (here insert th 

{ Ministe 


, to be rial 

Relief 4 as provided in the resolations of of the National 

Gouncli 0 of the Congregational Churches of the United 
8. 





HE m ComonaesTaaw as. SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
a red Soo ‘ongregational ag wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ie a dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary has and Treasurer. 

The ey Department, which is in charge of the 
Secre tains Sunday school missionaries, = 
nishes lcoon b helps, libraries and other necessary lite: 
ture to new and needy schools Tenet or at Peduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed A appro) ee ay he Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go Ayes | fond mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., tary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 

this de rtment. 

“on usiness Department, in charge of the Business 

a = known in the trade as the Pilgrim Frees, 
publise The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
he e Pilgrim Series of n Helps and Sunday schoel 
— for Sunday schools and home 
Dords and —— for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers a8 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary De: ment, to ~— however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders f r books and 
pore gyre for ogg oy from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


Our New Map of 


EGYPT and SINAI. 


Only 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Heretofore there has been no map of this 
portion of Bible Lands with which our 
Sunday School Lessons for the coming months 
are concerned except at a high price. This 
new map is 33 by 46 inches in size, prepared 
from latest surveys, showing mountains, 
valleys, etc., as well as all important places 
mentioned in the lessons. It is printed on 
tough paper and sells at 50 cents, postpaid. 
The same on cloth $1.00, postpaid. Every 
Sunday School needs such a map during the 
next six months. 
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THE pink of condition” means perfect health, 
Babies fed on Mellin’s Food are perfectly developed 
and of sound constitution—are in the “ pink of con- 
dition.” 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Person- 
ally-conduected tour will leave Boston Sept. 13. 
Rate, including carriage drives, admission to the 
caverns, hotel expenses, etc., $35. Itinerary of 
D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


A WISE WorRD IN TIME.—Nearly every one of 
our readers has had some experience with a mat- 
tress, and unless you have been exceptionally for- 
tunate you are in a position to appreciate the truth 
of the statement made in another column of this 
paper by the Paine Furniture Company to the effect 
that “live horse hair is the very cheapest of all 
fillings for a mattress which is expected to wear for 
any length of time.” They make such mattresses 
at the Paine Warerooms in a manner which has 
won them a high reputation, and at prices which no 
other firm in this country can lower. 





FIFTY AGAINST Two.—It is not reasonable ae expect 
two weeks of outing to overcome the effects f hfty 
weeks of confinement. Take a bottle of Hood’s td 
parilla along with you. Three doses daily of this great 
tonic will do more than apything else to refresh your 
blood, overcome your tired feeling, improve your ap- 
petite and make your sleep easy an ‘restfu' 


AN NOUNCE MENT! 
Will be issued September 15th 


GEMS OF SONG 


For the Sunday-School. 


288 PAGES. 
TRA _D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 














The most singable collection of the kind ever published. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $2500 PER 100. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 20c. 

THE BIGLOW @ MAIN CO. 
New York and Chicago. 

For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


Rally Sunday 


September 29th 





Rally day is being more and more 
observed by our Sunday schools every 
year. We began four years ago the an- 
nual publication of a combined Review 
Exercise and Rally Service for use on the 
last Sunday of the third-quarter, and 
these services have been called for in 
increasing numbers each year. This year 
we have, we think, 


The Best Review and Rally Service of all 


Bright, easy, inspiring music, good reci- 
tations, an interesting review and a simple 
but effective rally exercise, easily pre- 
pared, It will make thedaya notable one 
in your Sunday school. Sample free. 
Order early. 


3 cents each; $2.00 per 100, postpaid 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Chapel Hymnal 


About 35,000 Now in Use in Congregational 
Churches 


Selling at the rate of 1,000 copies a month. 


The best book for Prayer Meetings and all social 
services, also used with great success in many 
churches for all purposes. 


Reduced to $30.00 per hundred. 
Send for a sample copy. 
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REDDING, BAIRD & Co. 
Stained Glass 


Church and Memorial 
Windows 


83 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD’S 
Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 


For Dark Vestries, Chapels 
and Class Rooms. 


Beautiful, inexpensive and of great value 
for the diffusion of light. 


Wark, MaAss., April 27, 1901. 
Messrs. Redding, Baird & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: We are very much 
pleased with the promptness with which 
ou have filled our order for your Hand 
ade Silver Glass for our chapel windows. 
ha also appreciate your kind consideration 
ding the price for the same. 
“The beer g 25 - oe a satisfactory, and 
seg would be am sure, to hear 
he many comp ae we have regardin 
them. ey are doing all that we ex i 
in increasing the light, and beautifyi 
our chapel pon, wm e feel ver gratefa 
to you ving called our attention to 
ay lass as it is doing all that you claimed 
We —— certainly recommend 
it 4. ‘the se for which we have it in 
use. Wet in it must have a large future 
for this and other uses. 

Again thanking A for your kind con- 
sideration, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

Gro. E. TuckER, Trustee, 

East Congregationalist Church. 








(Signed) 
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Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many leading Congregational 


churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 


INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
» learn of the superior merits of 

this service. Address, Thomas 
332, Li ima, 
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Educational 


. Educational 


Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address Pror. G. B. STEVENS. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. | 
Year opens inn 25th, 1901. 
" T 1] Zhorongh —— e for wt Lollege 
Special courses in Missions and 
. Sunday School Work. Apply to | N A R Y 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford. Cenn. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full facuity. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated ; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 
Boston Station R. 
This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares youse people for all — 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully — 
for that vn eg The next term begins Sept. 18, 1 : 
For partic ars inquiry may be made of Vv. Henry 
ves, D. ag resident, Somerville, Mass., or 
R. C. Habberley, Esq ., Secretary, Boston, Mass.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. Jackson, A. M., M.D., Ree’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WARAR SCHOOL von. Bove 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A, P _—— 


WINDSOR B go FOR CIRLS 
M. GoopNow, B. A., Assoc. Prin. 





came kameearne WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School bors 


py aie yd Coll _—_ attention is given to de- 
rect pecial og ated, offered 
to young a 


Apply to to 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Regular courses. Special courses for college gradu- 
ates and teachers of experience. Entrance ex- 
aminations Sept. 10, 11. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Princ ipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


of study. College preparatory. Permanent heme and 
care for motheriess girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NOBTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


enn ear ns Sept. 18. Endowed college cere 
; with on amneed sourees for high school grad eraduates - 
. ve 


others not wishing full college course. 
Frep ch and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
pn sede Tighting, ete. ete. New brick dormitory just added’ 
fay and he tennis, golf, extensive un Beau 
and healthfully loca ocated, within 30 miles of Bonten. 
Chr home influences. For catalogue and views, 
aeiceee ¢ the president, Norton, 





Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Begins its 44th par cons. 25th. Full courses leading to 
diploma and B. . Seminary Settlement for 
practical work. | hy, . N. Ransom, from South Arica, 
resident missionary le cturer. Financial aid according to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10. 

two years, for each class. For further information ad- 
dress Prof. H. M. ScoTt, 520 W. ‘Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


The next term ones Se pena 18th, 1901. 10 4.M., 
Enrollment of Students; Pra ers; 8 P.M., Open- 
ing Address by Prof. Edward W. Milier. ‘The Seminary 
aims at an all-round train for the Christian Ministry. 
_ Lae googie offered, high intellectual and spiritual 
maintained, situation for health and 
cas ore fdeal, buildings are complete and modern 
library is well selected, student life is delightful ond 
wholesome. Information end catalogues may be obtained 
by applying to THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N.Y. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1901. 
The Faculty will meet to receive yA 3 icants reg admis- 
sion in the President’s room at 9.30 A 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M 
The opening address b the Rev. Professor George 
William Knox, D. D., = be rs ope! in the Adams 
Chapel, 1 hursday, Sept. = 430 P. 
M. KingsLEy, Recorder. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one critic 


tn particular, than any or 

I have ever examined. . 
marvelous success in redetng 
ideas to practice, alread y 
know my opinion,” Metudent lh 


a ts it is “4 iT 
and _ paren agree nD a! ways |i 
profitable for their daughters. 
Write for catalogue. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale. Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY metropotitan advantages 


structors. eS. . 2 Students from 92 2 Universities, 21 
Foreign rv ¥ m 35 rican States and 
Territories.  WILLTA F. "WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 222. cctege Grants 
tition m the neartot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


bundred p -» — Ray Fif fourth Year ns Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fo0special Schotarships 


100 special Scholarships 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION. ACADEMY 
Meriden, N.H. Boys and girls. Eighty-eighth 
yeee. English, Setencee “Classics, Music, Vocal and 
bysical Iture. One hundred ‘ ‘dollar a year plan. 
ERNEST ROLISTON WOODBU: A. M.. Principal. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., President Of Trustees. 








New HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


N™ Hampshire 
Conference Seminary, 


TILTON, N. H. 
Few schools charging $500 offer equal advantages. 
A generous endowment has | given this school an ex- 
ceptionally ample equi Exp #178. Broad 





courses of study. Fine ‘buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Bosten. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principai. 





of 825 each, Located close to e SCHOOL OF LAW 


e Courts. Fo 
students last_year. Oct Ad — ae, 8. C 


NNETT, Isaac Ric Hall, “Ashburton P 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY f.\crea 


favored 





Graduates are 
the entrance 








al ai clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 


LAND, 295 inodunnill Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSI in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


the coll tions “ os rtificating schools ns Sept, 19. address f All 
e CO) e Ear. Spee Sep ss Dean, 
collegiate de TON, 12 Somerse' 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Ziitosontica spa ters 
cero 4.2 GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 














Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses — 


MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for cellege and scientific school. 


For catalogue address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. olf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°" xme22*': 


Andover, Mass. 


The 73d year opens September 19. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
$400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 


e Also called 
For Girls ae Cambridge School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, tories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest | ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Int 
Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, | Mass. 














BHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 


The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. I. 


A technical-scientific college for yo men and 
young women. Courses in culture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, ¢ omistry "Biol and 
Goneee Science lead to the degree of B. 8. Pre 
Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. nd 
for f illustrated er St 
J.H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 




















NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CONCORDVILLE. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE (40 Years) 
Offers superior advantages to 40 boys. Every year, 
boys—failures in other ee atmpepecnss with us suc- 
cessful students. No tobac 

* SHORTLIDOE (Yale), A. M., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY ge BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa miles from Philadelphia. 
Number limited. Tadividual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 





 eRNRYYA Boe 


40th Y ear  wanins Sept. 18. 
“A Military School of the highest 
order.’ —— oa 4 AR DEPT. 





Civil Engineeriog tities, Arte. 
Thorough ratory Courses. 
Infantry, Ar A a "Cavalry 
ata 


Col, O. E, Pot Presiden t. 








AN excellent opportunity is afforded a clergyman 

to represent a magazine of high literary stand- 
ing. The position is a salaried one, necessitates 
traveling, a ready address and energy. Address X, 
care of this paper. 
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gotes Opens Sept. 19. Address 
oe » BOWNE, 1 NE, 12 Gomerset St. - 
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Event and Comment 


The provisional committee of 
Manes the National Council has prac- 

tically completed the program 
of the meeting to be held at Portland, 
Me., so far as that work belongs to it. 
Twenty-three papers and addresses are 
announced for the five days, Oct. 12-17, 
not including Sunday. The topics are 
timely, the proportion of them treating 
of denominational matters is appropriate 
to the purpose of the assembly, the even- 
ings are set apart for popular themes, 
time is allowed for general discussion 
and for business without a plethora of 
reports of standing committees. The ser- 
mon by President Tucker is to he 
preached on Sunday morning in State 
Street Church, where the council will 
hold its sessions. A new departure will 
be made in the form of three separate 
mass meetings of a popular character at 
three of the churches of the city. Weare 
glad to note that a children’s mass meet- 
ing is announced for Sunday afternoon. 
This feature has only once before been 
introduced, at Concord, N. H., in 1886. It 
proved of so greatinterest then that many 
expressed the wish that it might be regu- 
larly included in the program, but it was 
apparently overlooked by later provis- 
ional committees. 


' Congregationalism of course 

va ee is to be considered in its re- 
lation to the individual, to 

the administration of the local church, to 
the work of the body of churches and to 
the world. Pres. W. DeWitt Hyde will 
speak on the Congregational Church as a 
social factor in the country town, Prof. 
Williston Walker on the type of charac- 
ter favored by Congregationalism, Rev. 
Dr. 8S. M. Newman on its spiritual mis- 
sion and Prof. W. D. McKenzie will treat 
of it as a prime factor in the development 
of a spirit of unity and fellowship. The 
claims of the churches on the theological 
seminaries and of the seminaries on the 
churches, the help the churches may ex- 
pect from the public schools and the 
schools from the churches will be dis- 
cussed by experts. One session is given 
to the consideration of the young people 
and the church. City evangelization, 
foreign elements in our civilization and 
new perils and possibilities in foreign 
fields are themes of papers to be followed 
by general discussion. One topic, which 
ought to awaken much interest, is greater 
centralization in administering the gen- 
eral work of the denomination. Several 
evening subjects are specially attractive. 
Among them are new problems of the 
working classes by Dr. Hillis, the respon- 


sibility of the church concerning Chris- 
tianity as a world-wide movement by 
President Buckham, the need of conse- 
crated personality by Dr. Jefferson and 
the living Christ a vital force by Dr. Ide. 
Altogether, the program gives promise of 
a council fully as interesting as any of its 
predecessors. 


Aninteresting and 
convenient souvenir 
program has been 
issued for the ninety-second annual 
meeting of the American Board in Hart- 
ford, Oct. 8-11. The book, for which 
the local committee of arrangements 
stands sponsor, and which bears the 
marks of the capable editorship of 
Charles Dexter Allen, contains nearly 
a hundred pages, with such articles as 
these: Historical Sketch of the Board, 
by Sec. Charles H. Daniels; Hartford in 
History, by Prof. Williston Walker; 
Hartford of Today, by Rev. William De- 
Loss Love; Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, by Prof. A. L. Gillett; The Chari- 
ties of Hartford, by Dr. D. I. Green; and 
Memorial Hall, by Rev. Joel S. Ives. 
The book is finely illustrated. This will 
be the eighth meeting of the Board in 
Hartford, the last being in 1876. The 
address of welcome is to be given by 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker and the response 
by President Capen. The annual ser- 
mon will be preached by President Eaton 
of Beloit. Among the other expected 
speakers are Drs. Henry Hopkins and 
A. E. Dunning, Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, Drs. Cadman and Ament. Thursday 
afternoon a reception will be given by 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. A 
large edition of the souvenir program 
has been issued, and one will be sent to 
every Congregational minister and mis- 
sionary free of charge. For the general 
public the charge is twenty-five cents 
each. 


The American Board 
at Hartford 


Interest in the progress 
poo x aoeenendnagag of evangelical work in 

Cuba ought not to lag 
behind concern for its political and com- 
mercial development. The Congrega- 
tional enterprises there certainly claim 
attention, and their wants, like those of 
every healthy missionary undertaking, 
increase with their growth. The Con- 
gregational plant in Cuba comprises to- 
day a large church in Havana, with two 
mission schools, one church in Guana- 
bacoa, an old city three miles from Ha- 
vana, a third in’ San Antonio, and one 
more in Cienfuegos, while at Guanajay a 
promising opening has just been made. 


Native pastors and Rev. A. DeBarritt 
assist Rev. and Mrs. E. P. Herrick. A 
good response is met, not alone from the 
common people, but from members of 
the best Cuban families. There is just 
now a special demand for the means 
wherewith to celebrate communion serv- 
ices. At present Mr. Herrick has only 
one, which belongs to the church in Ha- 
vana, but which has to be carried about 
whenever the Lord’s Supper is celebrated 
at the other points. A benevolent family 
in New York city has just given a little 
pulpit to the church in Guanabacoa, 
and it would be a gracious exhibition 
of American generosity if one or two 
churches now adopting individual com- 
munion cups would bestow the sets 
formerly used upon these churches; or 
perhaps some liberally-minded Congrega- 
tionalist will purchase new sets. In 
either case, the officials of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in New York are the 
proper parties with whom to communi- 
cate. 


The damage to Christian 
work in the communities 
directly affected by the 
strike is mostly lost sight of in the heat 
of controversy, but it is none the less 
disastrous. The strike absorbs the atten- 
tion of all the people. Church members 
take sides and are divided against one 
another. The worst passions are aroused, 
the tone of vital piety is lowered, the 
financial resources of the churches are 
diminished. Christian men out of work 
can pay nothing to support the church, 
and they make that an excuse for declin- 
‘ing any service and keeping away trom 
public worship. A correspondent from 
one of the sections where the strife is 
hottest writes to us that if the strike 
is prolonged it will become, so far as reli- 
gious interests are concerned, a national 
calamity. While’ he hears strong argu- 
ments to prove that both sides are right 
and both wrong, he declares his convic- 
tion that selfishness and not Christian 
principle is the ruling motive. If he 
were compelled to choose between cap- 
ital and labor in this conflict he would 
- prefer Napoleon with his sword to the 
Commune with the guillotine. But he is 
convinced that the churches have a great 
and most difficult task to do to calm and 
unite those alienated from one another 
and to declare the law of justice and 
kindness to those who profess to seek to 
establish that law by the compulsion that 
would injure and humiliate their oppo- 
nents. Our hope at such times, as al- 
ways, is in God, who is able to make the 
wrath of man to praise him. 


The Steel Strike 
and the Churches 
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Evidently the Chi- 
nese government is 
rescinding its recent 
policy, and is permitting Chinese youth 
to visit this country and remain here as 
students in our higher institutions of 
learning. Six students from a college 
in Canton landed in San Francisco last 
week and will enter the University of 
California to complete their education. 
It is said that they were selected by the 
Chinese government to study American 
life. If China is at last awake to the 
mistake she made in calling back her 
youth from American colleges, and is 
now determined to send them here in 
large numbers, she may expect to reap 
the benefits which Japan has from her 
wide dispersion of her ambitious, intelli- 
gent youth in the schools and colleges of 
America, Germany and France. 


China Again Sending 
Its Youth to America 


Last week we chronicled the 
death of Dr. Long of Constan- 
tinople, who was on his way 
to this country. Further information 
has come telling of his increased illness, 
which compelled him, with his family, to 
stop at Liverpool, where he was placed 
in the Royal Infirmary, and died July 28. 
Dr. Long was appointed from the Meth- 
odist Pittsburg Conference in 1857 a mis- 
sionary to Bulgaria. That denomination 
later withdrew from Turkey, of which 
Bulgaria was then a province. But Dr. 
Long went to Constantinople and did 
very valuable service with Dr. Riggs of 
the American Board in translating the 
New Testament into Bulgarian. For 
many years he has filled a professorship 
in Robert College. He was a teacher of 
natural science in that institution, but he 
was also an archeologist of high repute 
and possessed a remarkable knowledge of 
most modern languages spoken in the 
East. A few years ago he escorted us 
through the Seraglio Museum at Stam- 
boul, of which he was a curator. His 
knowledge of its contents was marvel- 
ous, and every detail of it at instant com- 
mand. He was honored by Turks, Bul- 
garians and Armenians not less than by 
his own countrymen. No private man in 
Constantinople, we believe, was more in- 
fiuential or useful than he. The testimo- 
nial given him on his departure from that 
city, accompanied by a purse of about 
$750, was a spontaneous expression of 
respect and affection from British and 


Death of Dr. 
Albert Long 


American residents. Dr. Long was sixty-- 


nine years of age. His body is buried in 
a cemetery in Liverpool. 


Oxford University, 
ogg Summer ingland, does not have 

a summer school every 
year. But the attendance when one is 
held shows that it might be maintained 
annually with success. This season 
about 1,000 students were enrolled, and 
about one fifth of these came from out- 
side of Great Britain. Nearly every 
country in Europe was numerously rep- 
resented, while about forty came from 
the United States and Canada. The 
opening address, Aug. 2, was given by 
Hon. H. H. Asquith, M. P., to an audi- 
ence of 1,400. He discussed ably the 
ideals of academic education. Daily lec- 











tures were given by university professors 
on history, astronomy and other topics, 
with special classes in the English lan- 
guage and in education. One of the 
most notable lectures was by the Bishop 
of Ripon on The Epic with Special Rela- 
tion to Dante. 


saa ioalciaael Vacancies in the most 

e New Bishop important posts in the 
—, Church of England are 
filled with a promptness which might be 
imitated to advantage by other churches. 
The interregnum has been brief indeed 
between the death of Bishop Westcott 
and the appointment of Dr. H. C. G. 
Moule as his successor in the see of Dur- 
ham. Although not of the same rank asan 
expositor as either Westcott or Lightfoot, 
Dr. Moule has won a well-deserved repu- 
tation for his exegetical and devotional 
writings, and is probably the most distin- 
guished scholar now remaining to the 
evangelical section of his own church. 
His elevation to the Episcopal bench will 
cause much indignation in the office of 
the Church Times, for he is anything but 
a sacerdotalist, and his friendliness to 
Nonconformity is never concealed. It 


will be remembered that he took a promi-— 


nent part in the great Christian Endeavor 
convention at the Alexandra Palace last 
year. He is warmly interested in mis- 
sions, and has a brother in the field in 
the person of the Bishop of Mid-China. 
Altogether the choice of the three new 
bishops appointed during the present 
reign—Winnington Ingram to London, 
Paget to Oxford and Moule to Durham— 
must be pronounced excellent, from the 
point of view of the English churches 
as well as of the Church of England. 


The temper bred 
ag saga Africa by the state estab- 

lishment of the 
Church of England seems to survive 
transplantation to those colonies where 
all the denominations are placed on one 
footing. Ht has just been proposed by the 
Anglicans of South Africa to erect a 
cathedral of that church in Cape Town 
as a “‘national” memorial to the soldiers 
who have fallen in the war, and an ap- 
peal has been made to the mother coun- 
try forsubscriptions. Theother churches 
in that region have naturally protested 
against this attempt to exploit the gen- 
eral sentiment for sectarian ends, and 
their objections have been supported in a 
telling communication to the London 
press from the president and secretary of 
the English Free Church Council. From 
this it appears that the membership of 
the Anglican Church in South Africa is 
only 24,152 as against 166,746 belonging to 
other churches; its income £64,675 as 
against £247,084; its seating accommoda- 


‘tion 53,359 as against 356,330; and the 


number of its ministers 206 as against 
572. It is further pointed out that the 
great majority of the colonial forces who 
assisted in the war—South Africans, Ca- 
nadians and Australians—were not ad- 
herents of the Anglican Church. In view 
of these facts it is clear that in South 
Africa itself an Anglican cathedral could 
not possibly be regarded as having a 
“national” significance. . 
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We have received from the 
ae ra pane chairman of the famine re- 

lief committee in Madura 
an itemized account of the distribution 
of $5,000 of The Congregationalist’s Fam- 
ine Fund sent to that district. Among 
the items are these: seed grain for 116 
families, clothing for forty persons, houses 
for fifty-seven persons, food for 100, aid 
to 157 widowed, lame and blind. The 
largest single appropriation was for dig- 
ging new wells or clearing out old ones, 
The report says that the Tamil people 
go hungry a long time before touching 
the grain they have laid by forseed. But 
when they came so near to starving that 
they lost hope of being able to work for 
a new harvest, they ate even the seed 
grain. The aid given them to sow their 
fields was essential to life. The supply 
of water in many villages, especially for 
the outcaste classes, comes from shallow 
reservoirs, from which water evaporates 
quickly in time of drought. The out- 
castes are prohibited from using the wells 
of the other castes, hence the gratitude 
and joy of these people, accustomed to 
have all the water they use brought from 
long distances on the heads of their 
women, are very great when wells are 
dug near at hand for their own use. 
Rarely, we think, have gifts brought 
greater blessing than these, for which 
the thanks of both Christians and Hindus 
are now sent to the givers. 


A formidable book of 
760 pages has just been 
published at Madras with the title of 
Indian Social Reform. Its scope may be 
inferred from the fact that it is com- 
posed in part of original essays by edu- 
cated natives, men of distinction and 
influence, dealing with the prominent 
aspects of reform now occupying the 
attention of enlightened India. Among 
the subjects discussed are various aspects 
of the status of Hindu women, marriage 
reform, foreign travel, the caste system, 
social intercourse between Europeans 
and Indians, temperance, social purity 
and the anti-nautch movement, widow 
remarriage, etc. The reform addresses 
of thé late Mr. Justice M. G. Renade on 
various public occasions, the presidential 
addresses of the Indian Social Confer- 
ence from 1889 to 1900, and a miscel- 
laneous collection of the speeches and 
writings of prominent Indian leaders of 
reform also are included. It is a solid 
book and indicates the extent to which 
public opinion in the educated circles of 
Indian society has come under the spell 
of nobler ideals, both directly and indi- 
rectly inspired by Christian truth and 
higher education. 


Indian Social Reform 


Another interesting indi- 
cation of the drift just 
noted is the advent of a 
new literary venture entitled The Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine, a monthly periodical 
in the English language, of which the 
first number appeared last July. Its edi- 
toris the wife of Prof. S. Satthianadhan 
of the Presidency College, Madras, whose 
visit to the United States a few years ago 
will be remembered by many. He is the 
president of the Young Men’s Christian 


The Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine 
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Association of Madras, and a fine exam- 
pleof the excellent fruit which Christian- 
ity produces in the cultured native cir- 
cles of India. His accomplished wife, the 
first woman in South India to receive the 
university degree of M. A., has entered 
upon this ministry to educated women in 
India in the hope of sweetening and 
broadening the personal culture of her 
Indian sisters, as well as advancing the 
higher interests of woman by discussion 
of the live question of her status, and by 
advocacy of reforms. She thus sketches 
the aims of the periodical: ‘‘In the 
pages of this magazine the social and 
other evils which the daughters of India 
have been laboring under for centuries 
past will be dealt with, and their claims 
for better education and for greater free- 
dom to develop all that is best in their 
character will be strenuously advocated. 
... It is hoped that the magazine will 
serve as an effective link between Euro- 
pean ladies and their Indian sisters. In 
Great Britain and America we have an 
increasing number of ladies who are 
deeply interested in the women of India. 
To these also the magazine will, we trust, 
be welcome. We hope it will have a mes- 
sage for educated Indians as well, for the 
emancipation and the uplifting of the 
women of India rest chiefly with them.” 
That there is a call and a mission for such 
a journal, and that the daughters of India 
have one of their own number so capable 
of supplying such a beautiful and attract- 
ive article as the specimen which lies 
open before us, is a double cause of con- 
gratulation. 


The annual dinner at Ash- 
field, Mass., this year of 
the Academy Association, 
of which George William Curtis was 
founder, called forth utterances from 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, ex-Goy. D. 
H. Chamberlain and Hon. Charles S. 
Hamlin, expressing their condemnation 
of the policy of the nation toward Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Profes- 
for Norton exclaimed, ‘‘ What sin, what 
folly, what shame are ours!” , He affirms 
that for ‘‘three years past we have been 
acting as if no longer Americans. We 
have been Europeanizing ourselves.” Ex- 
Governor Chamberlain considers the Span- 
ish war to have been an unmixed, pure 
evil, unrighteous and unjustifiable, a 
“piece of high playing to the galleries, 
or, perhaps I ought to say, to the pit—a 
touch of hell given by our rulers.” He 
denies that there has been anything val- 
orous in the conduct of our army in Cuba 
or in the Philippines. The President of 
the United States he referred to as “an 
unscrupulous and deceitful’ leader of 
the nation into a “career of vulgar and 
aggressive expansion.” 


Harsh Critics of 
National Policy 


cenit Mr. Chamberlain’s address 
Missb also contained statements 

respecting the missionaries 
in China and the clergy of the United 
States quite as far. removed from the 
truth as any others which he indulged in. 
Thus the missionaries are described by 
him as “indulging™in a riot of loot,” 
which riot, he says, is “openly acknowl- 
edged and defended by the missionaries 
themselves—Ament and Reid, for exam- 
ple.” There has been no clerical criti- 
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cism of Mr. Reid, he says. As a matter 
of fact, the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional press has been particular to call at- 
tention to the fact that Mr. Reid is not a 
spokesman of the missionaries in China, 
and the Missionary Herald of the Amer- 
ican Board, in its September number, re- 
pudiates Mr. Reid’s ethics. Mr. Cham- 
berlain does not stop here. He charges 
missionaries wherever found—whether in 
Hawaii, in South Africa, or in China— 
as being ‘“‘eager champions of the policy 
of blood and rapine.”’ Nine-tenths of our 
clergy, he believes, prefer Mohammed’s 
injunction, ‘‘Safety lies only under the 
edge of my sword,” more than they do in 
Christ’s injunction, ‘‘ Put up thy sword.” 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall of 
Pn cman Hall’s Clark University, who was 

present at this dinner, be- 
fore giving his speech on a religious 
theme, expressed his disapproval of the 
spirit and attitude of the speakers above 
quoted, and said that he had known Ger- 
man citizens to languish in prison for 
utterances far less uncomplimentary and 
disrespectful to the head of the state. 
Sober-minded Americans have no desire 
to see German methods of repression of 
free speech obtain in this country. Pro- 
fessor Norton and Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
fess supreme devotion to duty in thus 
voicing their criticism, and we do not 
question their sense of duty or their fidel- 
ity to their duty as they see it. But if 
their representations of affairs political 
and military are not more truthful than 
their representations of affairs ecclesias- 
tical, then very searchingly should they 
examine their hearts to see whether they 
have not uttered rash, cruel judgments, 
and whether they have not borne false 
witness against their fellow-countrymen. 


The United States census 
of 1900 statistics relative to 
mortality show a marked 
gain in longevity during the decade 1890- 
1900, amounting to 1.8 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. In 1890 the death rate in 271 
cities of 5,000 or more population was 
21 per 1,000; in 1900 the death rate in 
the same cities was 18.6 per 1,000. The 
average age at death in 1890 was 31.1 
years; in 1900 it was 35.2. The fifteen 
principal causes of death in 1900, with 
the rate of mortality per 100,000, is as 
follows: 


An Increase 
in Longevity 


Pneumonia 191.9 Bronchitis 48.3 
Consumption 190.5 Cholera infantum 47.5 
Heart disease 134.0 Debility 45.5 
Diarrheal diseases 85.1 Inflammation of brain 

Kidney diseases 83.7 _ and meningitis 41.8 
Apoplexy 66.6 Diphtheria 34.4 
Cancer .0 Typhoid 3.8 
Old age 54.0 Premature birth 33.7 


Compared with 1890, deaths from tuber- 
culosis of the lungs show a decrease 
of 54.9 per 100,000. 


In attempting to account 
for this increase in lon- 
gevity of the American people, chief 
credit, of course, is due to the medical 
profession and to the students of munici- 
pal hygiene, who have so materially al- 
tered their methods of dealing with 
disease and of administering civic life in 
crowded centers of population. Much of 
the change also is due, we believe, to the 
return to nature by so many of our people, 
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their ever increasing life out of doors, 
their new appreciation of the worth of 
vacations; and also, of course, to the in- 
crease of out-of-door sports, such as bicy- 
cling, tennis, golf and basket ball. More- 
over, there is a diffusion of informa- 
tion respecting physiology and hygiene 
through the public schools and the daily 
press which tends to prolong life, elevate 
the standards of living and better bodily 
conditions. Nor can the general eco- 
nomic betterment of the masses be omitted 
from any accounting for the social phe- 
nomenon under discussion. The masses 
are better fed, and more food and greater 
variety of diet implies more nourishment 
and sounder health. 


These statistics interest the 
The Moral preacher and the teacher of 
of It All . ~ 

ethics as well as the economist 
and the actuary of the insurance com- 
pany. They point to an increase of the 
length of life on this earth, a postpone- 
ment of departure for the life which is to 
come. They show that there is in the 
aggregate an immense increase in the 
time which American humanity can give 
to doing good or doing evil. The sinner 
is to live longer to do his evil, the saint 
is to live longer to accomplish his task 
of beneficence. The preacher and the 
teacher are to have more time in which 
to fit mankind for the transition from 
this stage of existence to the next. 


The most striking 
incidents in the 
great strike of steel 
workers during the past week have been 
the publication of a letter from United 
States Attorney-General Knox in reply 
to a letter from a joint committee of 
the American Anti-trust League and a 
Knights of Labor assembly in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which had interrogated him re- 
specting his relations to the Steel Com- 
pany. In his letter Mr. Knox denied any 
connection present or past with the Steel 
Company, although admitting that for- 
merly he was one of several counsel for 
the Carnegie company. He also informed 
the committee that if their communica- 
tion to him was addressed to him offi- 
cially, then it was his duty to reply that 
the department of justice “‘ was not called 
into being to furnish information to pri- 
vate litigants. Its duty and its object 
are to enforce the Federal statutes as in- 
terpreted by the courts wherever there is 
probable cause for believing that they 
have been violated.” 


The Attorney-General 
and the Steel Company 


There is a general feel- 
ing in Pittsburg, the 
center of the strike area, 
that the strike is lost and that the many 
conferences now being held between 
President Shaffer and other officials of 
the Amalgamated Association with offi- 
cials of other labor organizations and 
with the officers of the National Civic 
Federation of Labor are all intended to 
bring about new negotiations with the 
Steel Company which will end the strike 
on terms calculated to humiliate the 
Amalgamated Association officials as lit- 
tle as possible. The South Chicago iron 
and steel workers refuse to strike, and 


The Conflict 
Drawing to a Close 
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will abide by their contracts. The lower 
House of the Texas legislature, by a vote 
of fifty-five to thirty-eight, has passed 
resolutions of sympathy with the strikers. 


News from San Francisco in- 
mrad .abor dicates that the strike there 

is breaking. The different 
trades unions involved are at last mak- 
ing such terms as they can with their 
former employers. Our thoroughly in- 
formed Fall. River correspondent else- 
where writes on the situation in the cot- 
ton mills there. He confirms the general 
impression that the threatened cut in 
wages will not be made, and hence that 
the threatened strike will not follow. It 
should be mentioned in connection with 
this matter that the implication against 
the Fall River manufacturers of cotton 
goods, which we reproduced last week on 
the authority of one of the leading man- 
ufacturers of the city, falls to the ground 
with his denial that he ever imputed such 
motives to his competitors. 


For a time last week 
— Wins—Turkey the relations between 

France and Turkey 
were strained to a point involving sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. But, forced 
to realize that France meant what she 
said, the sultan capitulated in part on the 
24tb, and a day later issued an irade con- 
firming the French title to quays on the 
Constantinople water front, which title he 
had been endeavoring to regain, having 
granted the original concession to France 
some years ago, and latterly having been 
in a mood to withdraw the right. French 
claims amounting to several million francs 
for damage inflicted on French citizens 
still remain unpaid, and France is obdu- 
rate. Speculation, of course, has been 
rife as to what may be back of the con- 
troversy. The simultaneous massing of 
Russian troops along the Turkish border 
has seemed to some as proof positive that 
Russia and France were preparing for 
joint action to offset the growth of Ger- 
man influence at Constantinople. It is 
inevitable that sooner or later the center 
of the world’s attention will shift from 
the far to the near East. Russian and 
German ambitions relative to future con- 
trol of territory now nominally Turkish 
are so exclusive and antipathetic that a 
clash is inevitable. The coming visit of 
the ezar of Russia to France emphasizes 
the friendly relations between the two 
nations at an opportune time. 


The State Department at 
Washington has received from 
Peking copies of three edicts 
issued by the empress dowager in June, 
which on their surface point toward ef- 
fective reforms in China. ‘The court is 
eager for all sorts of suggestions to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the empire. 
Mother and son (empress dowager and 
emperor) are one in the purpose to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the past and long to 
obtain talent to assist the government,” 
is a sentiment from the edict of June 3, 
ordering the subordinate and major offi- 
cials of the provinces to seek out and 
recommend to the court men worthy to 
lead in intelligent reform. But if one 
will read the recent letters from China 


Chinese Re- 
form Edicts 





written by Bishop Graves for The Church- 
man and by Rev. Dr. A. H. Smith of the 
American Board for the Outlook, he will 
not find these veteran observers of Chi- 
nese life very enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of reform in Chinese administration. 
On the contrary, he will find them dis- 
heartened that the Occidental Powers 
have not utilized their opportunity to 
insist upon reforms in administrative 
affairs, and to see that the reform meas- 
ures were well under way before with- 
drawing the troops. 


Bishop Graves writes: 
‘‘Everybody would re- 
joice at a stable and 
honorable peace, but the present seeming 
peace is not founded in honesty, norcan it 
be stable, for it leaves the forces of reac- 
tion, usurpation and corruption in full pos- 
session.” Dr. Smith, reviewing the work 
of the Occidental diplomats and the sta- 
tus of the natives and the foreigners as 
the troops withdraw and the new epoch 
begins, writes: ‘‘ Of anything like regen- 
erating influences tending to remove the 
intolerable ills of Chinese (and Manchu) 
rule in the past there is not a hint.” 
He tells why he thinks that there is rea- 
son to suppose that once the “‘ barbarian” 
troops are out of the way, ‘“‘there will be 
implicit rather than explicit, covert rather 
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than overt, neutralizing of the lessons of ~ 


the past year on the part of whoever 
holds the practical control of the Chinese 
government in the disturbed provinces.” 
He calls attention to the well-known cus- 
tom of accompanying reform edicts with 
secret instructions which ‘materially 
modify their complexion.” He also cites 
a few incidents which are creditable and 
assuring, and admits that “‘ the phenom- 
ena are contradictory and obscure in 
meaning.” 


Latest reports from Peking 
pa indicate that the final proto- 

col has not been signed, that 
obstacles are still placed in the way by 
the Chinese, and that disorder and fam- 
ine are on the increase throughout the 
empire. Prince Chun, en route for Ber- 
lin to make’ formal expression of the 
Chinese government’s contrition for the 
murder of the German minister in Pe- 
king, has stopped in Switzerland, nomi- 
nally because he is ill, actually probably 
because of instructions from Peking to 
await the settlement of the new issues 
which have arisen. 





‘Dartmouth College has seventy or eighty 
students who are Roman Catholics. The way 
in which Roman Catholic youth are seeking 
non-Roman Catholic institutions of learning 
gives concern to the Roman Catholic officials, 
a concern reflected in the avidity with which 
they attack the presidents of Harvard and 
Dartmouth at the slightest provocation, a con- 
cern reflected in such an editorial as appears 
in the Sacred Heart Review, Aug. 24, in which 
the editor remarks that he has always felt 
‘“* that true loyalty to the church, to say noth- 
ing of regard to the highest spiritual interests 
of our children, would prompt every Catholic 
to patronize Catholic in preference to Protes- 
tant schools.” How mild, compared with the 
deliverance of opinion had it been a French, 
Spanish, or Latin-American constituency 
which the Sacred Heart editor was address- 


ing. 
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The Council and the Societies 


During the thirty years of the life of 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches their benevolent work has held 
the first place in its deliberations. Be- 
sideg the direct discussion of the work 
of the national benevolent societies, they 
have appeared as a factor in almost every 
important subject before the council. 
Their representatives have had the privi- 
leges of membership in that body except- 
ing the right to vote, and a proposition 
is to be presented at the coming meeting 
in Portland to remove that restriction 
and make them full members. 

The history of the consideration of the 
societies by the council and the advice 
given to them are especially interesting 
in view of current discussions concern- 
ing their relations with one another and 
with the churches. 

The first triennial council in 1871 ap- 
pears to have had considerable confidence 
that the number of the societies ought to 
be reduced, and appointed a committee 
of seven to consider and report at the 
next session whether any consolidation 
was practicable. Thatcommittee brought 
the subject before church conferences, 
ministerial associations and into the de- 
nominational journals. Itconferred with 
the secretaries of the societies and car- 
ried on an extended correspondence. 

The committee unanimously recom- 
mended and the council of 1874 voted 
that the enterprises of church erection 
and missionary Sunday school work be 
incorporated with the work of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, with a 
distinct bureau and separate annual col- 
lection for each. It was also advised 
that the magazines issued by the socie- 
ties should be consolidated into one 
monthly under able editorial manage- 
ment. A committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to aid the societies in carrying 
out these plans. 

The council in its next session in 1877 
learned that there were serious obstacles 
to the plan of consolidating the Church 
Building Society with the Home Mission- 
ary Society and chose to leave the matter 
again to a committee, expressing the 
opinion that the distinctive work of the 
former “should not be lost sight of by 
being merged into one that is larger and 
more immediate in its appeal to public 
sympathy and aid.” The council in 1880 
contented itself with the suggestion that 
an effort be made to connect the office of 
the Church Building Society with the 
rooms of the Home Missionary Society, 
“without impairing the corporate and 
practical integrity” of the former. 

The attempt to merge the Sunday 
school work of the Publishing Society 
with the Home Missionary Society was 
more unfortunate because more success- 
ful. Neither society desired to make the 
change, but slowly assented, in obedience 
to positive advice, and the missionary 
Sunday school work practically disap- 
peared from view. The council in 1880, 
realizing the failure of its former pro- 
posal, advised the two societies to confer 
together and readjust their reiations. 
They did so with the result that in 1882 
the Home Missionary Society relinquished 
its efforts to collect funds for Sunday 
school work, which had almost com- 
pletely failed, and retired in favor of the 
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Publishing Society. Thereafter the Sun- 
day school work of the denomination 
made rapid progress, and in 1883 the 
council gave its hearty approval to the 
change. 

In the session of 1886 the council made 
no attempt to change the administration 
of the societies, but devoted much time 
to consideration of their work, which 
was heartily commended to the churches. 

In 1889 the policy of the American 
Board was under a growing fire of criti- 
cism, and the efforts of the council were 
directed to secure direct representation 
of the churches in its corporate member- 
ship. A committee of thirteen was ap- 
pointed to consider the relations of the 
societies to the churches, with the request 
that it should, through correspondence 
and the press, promote action making the 
societies representative of the churches. 
The council again affirmed its judgment 
that the missionary periodicals should be 
consolidated, and appointed a committee 
to promote such consolidation. 

In 1892 the committee of thirteen made 
an elaborate report on the history and 
organization of the societies and pre- 
sented several plans for their better ad- 
justment with the churches. A majority 


of the committee preferred a plan which 


would have one body of delegates chosen 
by the churches to administer in turn the 
business of all the home societies, with 
one annual meeting for them all and one 
for the foreign work. Hearty approval 
was expressed of the action of the Amer- 
ican Board looking toward the direct 
representation of the churches in its 
membership. 

Another committee at the same session 
reviewed the schemes for consolidating 
the societies, declared its conviction that 
our benevolent work must in time be uni- 
fied and systematized, but that changes 
must come gradually. This was a nat- 
ural inference as the committee looked 
back on the slow progress of the preced- 
ing twenty years. This oracular declara- 
tion was made as the result of three 
years’ study by nine eminent men: ‘‘The 
things that in our judgment need re- 
organization are not primarily our be- 
nevolent societies, but the hearts of God’s 
people. What we want most of all is not 
new enginery, but more steam. We have 
none too many societies for the immen- 
sity of the work.” The committee and 
council recommended frequent regular 
joint meetings of the officers of all the 
societies, 

In 1895 Mr. S. B. Capen presented an 
elaborate paper showing the needs of the 
societies and the relative proportion of 
the gifts of the churches to them. The 
council passed resolutions urging the 
churches to give a much larger proportion 
of their missionary money to the six so- 
cieties, that every church should give 
something to every society, that all the 
members should increase their gifts and 
that all our pastors should make efforts 
for a revival of benevolence. The council 
again expressed its judgment that all the 
home societies ought to unite in one 
annual meeting, to be held in the East 
when the American Board meets in the 
West, and vice versd. A committee was 
appointed to confer with the secretaries 
in order to carry out this recommendation. 

At the last council in 1898 Mr. Capen 
presented a plan, which was adopted, of 
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a central committee on missionary work 
of fifteen members, whose business is to 
secure the appointment of similar com- 
mittees in every state and conference 
with a view to systematize and increase 
the gifts of all the churches to all the 
societies and to suggest measures looking 
to closer union in presenting the common 
work. This committee will report at 
Portland. 

The committee of five, appointed in 
1895 to bring about a union of the home 
societies in one annual meeting and one 
meeting for foreign work, reported that 
their conferences with representatives of 
the societies brought about no practical 
conclusion, but that reports from associa- 
tions and conferences of churches showed 
general approval of the council plan of 
unity. The council recommended that 
two meetings be held annually, but that 
the American Board and the American 
Missionary Association should unite in 
one meeting and the remaining four so- 
cieties in the other. 

The further steps taken by the societies 
toward carrying out this plan through 
the appointment by them of a committee 
of nine and its recommendations have 
been fully reported in our columns. 

From this condensed historical review 
the following facts appear: 

1. The churches, as represented in the 
National Council, have always sought a 
practical federation of the home societies, 
so that their work should appeal as a unit 
to the churches and sheuld be adminis- 
tered under one general direction. They 
have also desired a single missionary pe- 
riodical instead of one for each society, 
and not more thap two annual meetings. 

2. The societies have found apparently 
insuperable difficulties in carrying out 
these recommendations of the churches. 
In some cases their attempts to do this 
have conspicuously failed. They have 
made important progress toward practi- 
cal co operation, which has been promoted 
by the counsel of the churches. 

3. The various committees appointed 
to consider these matters, composed of 
some of the ablest and most experienced 
ministers and laymen in the denomina- 
tion, have not been unanimous as to the 
methods by which the federation which 
all have sought could be successfully ac- 
complished. They have furnished much 
valuable information, but no satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

4, Changing conditions of missionary 
work both at home and abroad call for 
further efforts toward unity in our be- 
nevolent work, and encourage hope of 
more economical and effective adminis- 
tration. As a single example we note 
that when the first gouncil met in 1871 
no state west of New England and New 
York, ¢xcept Ohio, supported its own 
home missions. Now every northern 
state east of the Mississippi River except 
one is self-supporting, while Kansas has 
reached that point and California has it 
in sight. The conviction is strengthen- 
ing among the churches that new meth- 
ods are required, both in collecting funds 
and administering them in our benevo- 
lent work. With the entire harmony of 
purpose and cordial good feeling now ex- 
isting between the churches and the so- 
cieties, there is strong reason for confi- 
dence that new methods will be found 
and applied. 
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The Beast in Man 


Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘“‘ We are all 
a composition of man and beast ; wherein 
we must endeavor to hold the reign of 
man above the beast and to make sense 
sit at the feet of reason.” The truth and 
importance of this saying are being il- 
lustrated-almost daily by crimes of Amer- 
ican citizens such as belong to the spirit 
of only the most ferocious kinds of beasts. 
And these crimes are committed and 
gloried in by those who boast that they 
possess a high type of chivalry. It is 
difficult to characterize adequately the 
condition of public sentiment which re- 
ceives calmly the daily accounts in the 
newspapers of the shooting, hanging and 
burning of Negroes with fiendish inven- 
tions of slow torture, witnessed by glee- 
ful crowds, of which many are women 
and children. 

We know something of the terror ex- 
perienced by families living in rural dis- 
tricts of the Black Belt, where whites 
are few and lawless Negroes roam unre- 
strained. Wehave heard in such districts 
stories, undoubtedly true, of crimes com- 
mitted which make an African jungle 
seem safe in comparison. We can un- 
derstand in a measure the determination 
of men in some parts of the South to 
protect their families at all hazards from 
assaults of brutal Negroes, even to the 
extent of taking the law into their own 
hands. 

But even where the excuse exists that 
law will not protect the innocent and 
may not avenge crime, the consequences 
of lawless vengence are only second to 
those of leaving crime unpunished. The 
beast in the Negro calls out the beast 
in the white man and makes his reason 
sit at the feet of sense. 

The most recent and revolting out- 
breaks, however, have not even the ex- 
cuse of fear, or of danger that law will 
not protect theinnocent. At Pierce City, 
Mo., a Negro suspected of murdering a 
white girl was hanged by a mob, which 


_then proceeded to kill Negroes not even 


suspected of crime and to burn their 
houses. The county of which Pierce 
City is a part has only 364 blacks to 
26,225 whites. No danger exists there 
of Negroes overpowering whites. 

In Alabama last week a Negro whee 
had been convicted of a terrible crime 
was sentenced to be hanged Sept. 20. 
There was no doubt that the sentence 
would be carried out. Yet the jail was 
surrounded by a howling mob who were 
determined to burn him at the stake. If 
they had succeeded they would only have 
imitated their fellow-Americans in Texas, 
Colorado, Kansas and other states of our 
Union. Last Sunday in Tennessee an- 
other Negro was tortured to death by 
burning in the presence of 6,000 people, 
after they had been assured that he 
would speedily be indicted, and, if found 
guilty, executed according to law. 

The only explanation of these events is 
that the beast in these multitudes has 
conquered reason. Their one motive is 
thirst for revenge and the desire to tor- 
ture. Their passion is as base as that of 
the wretches they pursue, and it is more 
demoralizing because they have claimed 
and held a degree of respect as law- 
abiding citizens. 

These outbursts of beasts in men are 
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sources of peril to us all. The only safety 
for our country lies in the kindling of an 
indignant public sentiment which will de- 
mand as swift punishment by law for 
those who kill and burn men as for those 
who outrage women. The same beast 
actuates all these crimes. We take heart 
of hope as we learn that this peril has 
ceased to be regarded as belonging to 
only a section of the country, and that 
public officials North and South are com- 
ing to realize their responsibility. The 
governor of Georgia has gained new re- 
spect by promptly using the militia to 
defeat the purpose of a mob. The Ala. 
bama sheriff is a hero who protected his 
prisoner by shooting three of the crew 
who came to burn him at the stake. 
Lawlessness can be suppressed only by 
law. When the beast in man is rampant 
law will be efficient only when public sen- 
timent supports law, and public senti- 
ment is the expressed opinion of every 
honest citizen. 





Centralization of Authority in 
Church and State 


A Congregationalist, in reading the plea 
of Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, in the cur- 
rent Churchman, for a reorganization of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, finds 
interesting admissions respecting the 
spirit of congregationalism which exists 
within the Protestant Episcopal fold, and 
the inadequacies of the Episcopal polity 
for meeting present day conditions. The 
bishops are described as ‘continually 
meeting a congregationalism in the par- 
ishes which it is hard to make serviceable 
to large diocesan institutions and ends.” 
“Our congregational spirit and parish 
rivalry,” it is said, “‘is so great that the 
English custom [of having those who are 
to be confirmed gather from several 
churches and participate in the rite at 
one time. Ep.] would be regarded as a se- 
rious affront, if not an actual hurt.” 
American dioceses are reported as ‘not 
only large and congregational in spirit 
and very exacting in their demands upon 
their bishops, but they grow.” ‘‘There 
is no one in the organization of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church whose business 
it is to take up great questions which 

*are larger than any dioceses,” it is ad- 
mitted. 

Such are some of Mr. Grant’s admis- 
sions, and the facts he gives with refer- 
ence to the way in which the Episcopal 
system has met the Porto Rican and 
Cuban and Philippine problems would go 
far, seemingly, toward justifying his in- 
dictment of the polity. Our Congrega- 
tional record with respect to Cuba and 
Porto Rica may not have been impeccable, 
but it shines with luster compared with 
the ineptitude described by Mr. Grant. 

Casting about fora remedy, Mr. Grant 
does not favor the “ provincial’’*system. 
He favors completing the parallelism be- 
tween the constitution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the nation. That 
is, he would have a church executive with 
authority over the bishops—in short, a 
president-archbishop. ‘‘We do not re- 
quire more gentlemen with pectoral 
crosses and with amethyst rings,’ he 
says, ‘“‘but we sorely need a business 
manager.” Of course, Mr. Grant goes on 
to say that the church needs a spiritual 








leader as well as a business manager, but 
his elaboration of what he means by a 
spiritual leader is in itself quite as start- 
ling as the call for a business manager of 
a church like the Protestant Episcopal. 
“The spirit which we find laboring for 
man’s betterment in the slums we must 
now enthrone and make visible in the 
headship of the church.”’ That is, the 
new president-archbishop must be like 
the new Bishop of London, rather than 
like the type of Anglican evangelical 
clergy, of which the late Bishop Ryle of 
Liverpool was a good specimen. 

We are much interested in the evident 
desire on the part of many in the Episco- 
pal Church to give it a more centralized 
form of government. Such a feeling was 
inevitable in view of present tendencies in 
society, which, after all, condition forms 
of church activity far more than earlier 
writers on church polity ever thought. 
But we fancy that it will be some years 
yet before the General Convention will 
legislate in the direction in which Mr. 
Grant points. He may believe with sin- 
cerity ‘‘that there is no possibility of re- 
turn to a religion of authority and tradi- 
tion”’ and that consequently ‘“ there is no 
great fear today of centralizing ecclesias- 
tical authority,” as unquestionably it 
would be centralized were the bishops to 
have archbishops over them and a presi- 
dent-archbishopoverthemall. But many 
adherents of the church will say that the 
evidence of waste and inefficiency under 
present modes of administration must be 
more apparent than they are now before 
the church will be justified in taking a 
step so radical as is implied in Mr. Grant’s 
argument. Bishop Doane knows the tem- 
per of the laity better when, in replying 
to Bishop Satterlee’s recent plea for mak- 
ing the House of Bishops the missionary 
board of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
he points out how far the plan would go 
toward excluding the clergy and laity of 
the church from direct control of one of 
the church’s chief ways of expressing and 
conserving its life, and hence how use- 
less it is to think of adopting the scheme. 

There are few more striking illustra- 
tions in ecclesiastical history of the influ- 
ence of environment in shaping church 
polity than the democratization of the 
Episcopal polity as it is found in the con- 
stitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country. That this polity 
will be modified still further, as will Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian polities, by 
the changes of social structure which this 
century is to see, no one who understands 
at all the origin and modification of eccle- 
siastical institutions would be disposed 
todeny. In the realm of statecraft there 
is no more striking fact just now than the 
disposition of democracy to center more 
and more power in the executive branch 
of government, the legislative branch 
often having been found either ineffi- 
cient or dishonest. Possibly, pari passu, 
a similar movement of democracy may go 
on in the churches, exalting the executive 
branches of ecclesiastical institutions. 





The essential unity of world-wide Wes- 
leyanism is shown by the action being taken 
by the representative bodies—such as the 
Wesleyan Conference of England, just ad- 
journed—looking toward the editing of a 
Wesleyan hymn-book, which will be accepted 
as a standard by the many divisions and sub- 
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divisions of the Wesleyan army in Great 
Britain, America and Australia. 





To Every One His Work for 
Christ 


In old New England days the evening 
meetings of the church were often held 
‘at early candlelight.”’ The people came 
to the place of meeting in the last twilight 
glimmer, each with a candle, which he 
lighted as he took his seat. According 
to the number of the people was the il- 
lumination of the room, for every comer 
added his own share of light. So ought it 
to be in the illumination of the world 
which Christ made the special office of 
his church. According to the number of 
disciples should be the shining of the light 
of life. 

Our Lord expressly warned his follow- 
ers against hiding their lights. He took 
the fruitful activity of his disciples as the 
natural expression of their life. To live 
with Christ is to work for Christ, and 
work is the sign of life. ‘‘Why call ye 
me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?’”’ And because God’s king- 
dom is order, not confusion, while the 
gifts of men are unequal and unlike, its 
life is carried on by giving to every one 
his own peculiar and appropriate work. 

The Christian does not have to travel 
far in search of work. In the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem every man labored on the 
portion of the wall over against his own 
house. He might do more than this, but 
he did this first. Every one’s appropri- 
ate work is needed for the efficiency and 
proportion of the whole. In the apostle’s 
figure we are members of one great body, 
in which if one member suffers all the 
others suffer with it. ‘‘The eye cannot 
say to the hand, ‘I have no need of thee.’”’ 
If one disciple fails to do his own ap- 
pointed work, the whole accomplishment 
of the Church of Christ falls short of its 
completion. 

Our own work in the church is to be 
found along the line of our abilities, tastes 
and opportunities. We are not to take 
an office for which we have no prepara- 
tion or equipment. But we are not to be 
deterred from work which should be done 
because we have never done it, or be- 
cause it jars upon our over-refined sensi- 
bilities. Every work must have a be- 
ginning, and a waiting opportunity of 
work which we have never done may be 
God’s call to training and a larger gift. 

In God’s service taste is often the first 
thing to be crucified. Who would have 
heard of Howard or Florence Nightingale 
or the missionaries among the leper set- 
tlements if they had consulted their sen- 
sibilities? How much high musical tal- 
ent is wasted because common singing 
jars upon the ear! How many social am- 
bitions, with their accompanying exclu- 
siveness, stand in the way of service to 
Christ’s brethren! 

Nor may we dare judge service by con- 
spicuousness. Not all the heroes of the 
faith find advertisement in the news- 
papers. The strength of many a church 
is more in the prayer and faithfulness of 
some little, seldom considered group than 
in the brilliant sermons: of the minister. 
The work of the poorest woman or the 
smallest child may be in God’s sight as 
significant, and in the true history of the 
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church as availing, as the gift of a mil- 
lionaire. To bring about our largest pos- 
sible effect of influence we have only to 
be sure that we are doing our own work 
and not another’s, and all of it, not 
merely a part. Then the whole power of 
God will be behind us, and the joy of 
partnership with him be ours. 





In Brief 


The official Year-Book of the Church of 
England states that 578,479 infants were bap- 
tized into that body last year—an easy method 
of enlarging the church. 


Congratulations to the American Mission- 
ary Association on the large sum—perhaps 
$150,000—which it is to receive from the es- 
tate of the late Stephen Ballard of Brooklyn. 


The Belgian government has offered a prize 
of 1,000 franes for the best picture illustrat- 
ing the evils of intemperance. Secretary 
Hanks’s Black Valley Railroad still stands at 
the head of the list, so far as we know. 


Rey. Campbell Morgan has been called back 
to England for a brief visit. He expects to 
bring his father with him to America early in 
September. The many calls for his services 
indicate a general desire and hope for spirit- 
ual quickening of the churches. 


The region around Gaza, Palestine, grows 
great quantities of barley for the whisky dis- 
tillers of Scotland. In 1899 over 30,000 tons 
were shipped for this purpose. Who would 
have thought that the fire from the tails of 
Samson’s foxes would be followed by sucha 
scattering of fire water all over the world? 








What a procession of important events in 
New England this autumn! The man who 
undertakes to attend the American Board at 
Hartford (Oct. 8-11), the National Council at 
Portland (Oct. 12-18) and the Yale Bicenten- 
nial at New Haven (Oct. 20-23) will have to 
keep in the saddle most of the time, and hire 
somebody to attend to his own business be- 
sides. , 





The Pan-American Bible Study Congress 
at Buffalo, which has been described in our 
columns, had an excellent program and ad- 
mirable addresses. But it failed to meet its 
expenses. Those who are willing to lighten 
the somewhat heavy financial burden on the 
chairman of its auxiliary board, Dr. C. R. 
Blackall, Philadelphia, should send to him 
their contributions. : 





Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska denies that in his lecture 
at the University of Chicago recently he in any 
way countenanced the telling of lies. There 
seems to bea deliberate conspiracy on the part 
of Chicago correspondents to involve pro- 
fessors and lecturers at the University of 
Chicago in as many absurdities and infelicities 
of statement as is possible. 


The Quakers, or Friends, tabulate officially 
the births as well as the deaths in their com- 
munion, and the American Friend shows that 
last year 772 came into the world and the de- 
nomination while 924 departed this life. Of 
course it is not difficult to forecast the end of 
that religious body unless this ratio of births 
to deaths ischanged. It would be interesting 
to know and compare similar statistics in 
other denominations. 





That was a needed word of monition which 
Dr. Clifford of London gave his people just 
before his summer vacation as he was an- 
nouncing the supplies during his absence: 
“Those of you who want,to wander about to 
other churches will wait to do so until I re- 
turn. For the next four Sundays you will 
please stick to Westbourne.” The tempta- 
tion to be an ecclesiastical gadabout during 
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the summer is only second to the temptation 
to be a stay-at-home. 


There is a point of view from which it is en- 
tirely proper to say, as does Josh Wink, reply- 
ing to Professor Triggs of the University of 
Chicago, the hymn-iconoclast : 


It isn’t what you’re singin’—why, I oftentimes forget 

And praise the Lord to music with the good old 
alphabet, 

Until I strike the words again, and I don’t think it’s 
wrong— 

It isn’t what is in it, but the soul behind the song. 

So, I tell you, Perfessor, you had better let ’em be— 

The Lord—he understands ’em, so they’re good 
enough for me. 








It would be interesting to find how much 
time the average minister devotes to recon- 
structing or reshaping an old sermon when he 
preaches it to a new congregation. One of 
the most prominent of the summer supplies 
who have been heard in Boston this summer 
responded to a query along this line by saying 
that, at least, a third of his morning sermon 
was entirely new, and that he had worked 
upon the discourse nearly all the day before. 
Exchanging might not afford the jaded pastor 
much relief if this were the universal prac- 
tice, but would often repay him amply for his 
effort. 





It will interest Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
many friends to know that his summer in 
Great Britain has proved exactly the tonic 
which he has needed, and that he now con- 
siders himself restored to his normal health. 
He spent the greater part of the time in Scot- 
land, whose invigorating air he thought pref- 
erable to that of Switzerland, where the 
weather has been excessively hot. He ex- 
pects to sail for home Sept. 10, and will oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the Old South Church the 
first Sunday in October. He has devoted 
himself almost entirely to recreation, though 
he has written one article which the readers 
of The Congregationalist will see before many 
weeks. 


A“ degree” factory in New Jersey, appar- 
ently managed by one man, who sold “ de- 
grees” at the rate of one for $5, or two for 
$7.50, has been compelled to close ite business. 
But a similar and more notorious establish- 
ment in Chicago seems to be still at it, though 
more quietly than formerly. Since honorary 
titles such as D. D., LL. D. and Ph. D. have 
come in many cases to mean nothing in rela- 
tion to the scholarly attainments of their pos- 
sessors, these so called “‘ universities ’’ grant- 
ing such degrees do little harm. But when giv- 
ing a degree of M. D. means licensing an ig- 
noramus to practice medicine, society ought 
to be protected against this sorcery with the 
alphabet. 


If the public doesn’t find out what is the 
matter with Congregational ministers and 
churches it won’t be for lack of a fresh and 
thorough agitation of the subject. Our mails 
are still heavy with communications, from 
which we select a few more, to be found on 
page 313, following an interview with Dr. Rice 
of the Massachusetts Board of Pastoral Sup- 
ply. Now, good people, why not turn about 
and show up the excellencies of Congrega- 
tional ministers and faithful and effective 
service of the local church? Weshould likea 
page of short, terse letters on this side of the 
question. It is easy at any time to criticise 
and deplore. Let us send a note of courage 
and advance. 





The late Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, 
one of the authors of the Westcott and 
Hort Greek Testament, never found that the 
critical study of the Bible weakened its power 
in his life. Not long ago he wrote to a friend 
who is a Congregational minister : 

The experience which I have gained by life- 
long work on the Bible, chiefly on the New 
Testament, assures me that if we read it-with 
perfect frankness, giving to every word its 
true and full meaning, we shall find for our- 
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selves that its words are living words, filled 
with a unique spiritual power. But we must 
not presume to determine beforehand what 
the character or the form of the divine mes- 
ne shall be; we must humbly consider it as 
t is. 





- Current Thought 
NO SERIOUS FACING OF VITAL QUESTIONS 


One should be very modest in speaking of 
what the majority of people at any given pe- 
riod are thinking or believing, and yet we can 
hardly escape the conviction, derived from 
many sources, that the deeper problems of 
human existence and destiny are not largely 
engaging the thought even of Christian men. 
There is little indication in the religious liter- 
atureof our day that many Christian thinkers 
are seriously attacking the deeper and severer 
problems of theology. From all we can learn 
the topics of evangelical preaching are gath- 
ered from the periphery rather than from the 
center of the Christian revelation. Certainly 
the main currents of popular religious inter- 
est are now diverted toward the amelioration 
of temporal conditions.—The Watchman. 


MRS. EDDY’S HEALTH 


As to Mrs. Eddy’s state of health, we speak 
from personal knowledge when we say that 
she is not palsied, is in her usual health, takes 
her daily drives, and rejoices in God.—Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel. 


IMPENDING AMERICAN SUPREMACY IN 
TRADE 


Prof. Edward Suess, an eminent Viennese 
publicist and economist, in an interview in 
a Vienna journal last week, said that “‘The 
declining national sentiment in Europe should 
be replaced by a movement for the common 
defense of the central European states against 
the American trusts, which are moving to 
conquer the foreign markets more surely 
than they could by battleships. The Ameri- 
can balancaof trade has reached an unpar- 
alleled figure. It was a serious question 
whether the present political units of central 
Europe were strong enough to make an ef- 
fective defense, taking into account the phy- 
sical conditions. 

“ The present shifting of the center of grav- 
ity of the world’s forces,” he said, “ would 
create three great units—China, Russia and 
America. When China was equipped with 
railroads the people would find that she had 
the most capable merchants and the cheapest 
labor; Russia would have the largest army, 
and be the greatest peasant state. European 
capital would flow to the United States and 
would be an important increase in her eco- 
nomic prosperity. Of the three the United 
States had decidedly the lead. Its policy was 
commercial aggression beyond doubt, and 
states like the American Union and Russia 
had gained far more in the way of the mobil- 
ization of their powers from the construction 
of railroads than such countries as Germany 
and France.” 


PLENTY OF GOOD HYMNS 


E. Benjamin Andrews has joined in the ery. 
against the hymns of the church. Verily the 
preacher has forgotten his commission te 
“preach the gospel” to every creature, when 
he uses the time allotted for that purpose to 
rail at a few hymns which the poor literary 
taste of a few collectors has allowed to creep 
into the hymnals. There are hymns enough 
to comfort and cheer, inspire and elevate the 
souls of men when the poor ones are all elim- 
inated. No minister is obliged to use the ob- 
jectionable ones even if they are found in the 
hymnal. A preacher of the gospel who has 
no message for sorrowing, heavy laden men 
and women, but has ample time to rail at the 
hymns they heard at their mother’s knee, 
would better lock the church door and let his 
congregation go into the woods.—The Press, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon and Kindred Movements in England 


A prejudice exists against the church 
in the minds of many of the laboring 
classes who are in sympathy with Chris- 
tian truth and living. The prejudice is 
not altogether unreasonable. The atmos- 
phere of many churches is too formal, 
too suggestive of contrast to themselves 
in dress, manners, thought and associa- 
tious. Though they are made welcome 
when they come to church, they are no 
more at ease than they would be at the 
tables or in the social gatherings of the 
church members. If they are induced to 
attend church, they do not feel at home, 
and without constant effort to hold them 
many of them disappear. Some substi- 
tute is needed which will give to these 
people the substance without the sur- 
roundings of the church. 

Such a substitute is being provided in 
many communities in England by the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon and kindred 
organizations. Some recent experience 
with these institutions moves me to de- 
scribe them more at length than has yet 
been done in these columns. 

I take a typical P. S. A. as an example. 
It is in a manufacturing town, not far 
from a great city. It is wholly dissoci- 
ated from any church, and enrolls about 
400 men. Meetings are held on Sunday 
afternoons in a convenient hall with 
several ante-rooms, which is rented at 
thirty shillings a week, the expenses be- 
ing met by collections. An orchestra 
leads the singing and renders one or 
more pieces of instrumental music at 
each service. Its members and leader 
belong to the P.S. A., own their instru- 
ments and meet weekly for rehearsals. 
Usually a solo or duet is rendered, the 
singers sometimes coming from other 
similar associations. 

The rest of the service consists of 
Scripture reading, prayer and an address, 
usually by a layman. The most popular 
speakers are working men, who talk in 
the language best understood by the audi- 
ence and from experience. Missionaries 
from abroad are heard with favor, espe- 
cially when they tell stories of adventure, 
and so are workers in city missions. 
Those who have lived as working men live, 
who know their ways, trials and pleasures, 
are always sure of a welcome. 

This P. S. A., which is for men only, 
includes several organizations, each with 
its own officers. One is a book club, to 
which each member contributes a penny 
weekly. Once in six months there is a 
distribution of books, which is made an 
important occasion, each one_ having 
chosen a book from an extensive list, 
bought from the fund at a lowrate. A 
mutual insurance club gathers in a penny 
a week from each member, and any one 
of them laid aside by sickness draws at 
the rate of three shillings a week for the 
first three weeks, and two shillings for 
six weeks after if his sickness continues 
so long.. There is a penny savings bank, 
and when the amount deposited by any 
person becomes a pound it goes into the 
city savings bank. A men’s Bible class 
meets every Sunday morning at eleven 
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o’clock. The Good Templar Lodge holds 
a meeting on one evening of each week. 
There is a Thursday evening smoke, with 
readings and discussions, and free con- 
certs on Saturday evenings. 

A council of twenty-five, chosen an- 
nually by the votes of all the members, 
meets monthly to look after all the af- 
fairs of the society. A lay leader occu- 
pies in many respects the place of a pas- 
tor. He conducts the Bible class, visits 
the sick, knows all the members and has 
their confidence. Sometimes he makes 
the Sunday afternoon address and talks 
plainly and directly, with full knowledge 
of the lives of those to whom he speaks. 

A distinct organization, yet affiliated 
with the P. S. A., is the Pleasant Sunday 
Evening. Its services are held in the 
same hall, are open to all and many mem- 
bers of the P. S. A. belong to it, with 
their families. The average audience is 
about 600. It is addressed by women as 
well as men, and sometimes there are two 
or three bright speeches. These services 
are kept within an hour. 

At the head of these institutions is the 
president. It goes without saying that 
their success depends mainly on him. 
He is a Christian gentleman with large 
business interests. It appears to the 
members that they are providing for their 
expenses, as the institution is never in 
debt. They do not know how the lay 
leader, who devotes most of his time to 
their service, supports his family, but if 
the truth were known it would probably 
be fourd that his modest stipend comes 
from the ‘president. The monthly meet- 
ings of the council are held at his house, 
where the members are entertained as 
guests and are seldom absent. He usu- 
ally cares- for the speakers who come 
from a distance and repays their services 
by going in exchange to address other 
meetings in various parts of the country. 
While he keeps much in the background, 
his heart is in the work, his mind plans 
for it, his strength is devoted to it. 

These P. S. A. and P. S. E. societies 
have all the equipment of a well-organ- 
ized church, except the name, a creed 
and the sacraménts. They have a well- 
edited monthly paper. Their motto is, 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren.” Several of the mem- 
bers had expressed a wish to know more 
about the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, 
and by invitation I addressed them on 
that subject, telling them how and why 
the early Christians observed it. It is 
probable that those who consider them- 
gelves disciples of Christ will celebrate it, 
administered by their president or lay 
leader. 

The P. S. A. movement is spreading 
extensively throughout England. Many 
of the local organizations are in no way 
connected with any -church and their 
members are mainly those who have 
not been accustomed to attend church. 
Others are managed successfully as auxil- 
iaries to churches. In London, for ex- 
ample, there are about seventy P. S. A.’s, 
of which fifty-four are in a Federation, 


with a membership of about 10,000. 
Twenty-four of these societies are for men 
only, the othersinclude bothsexes. Thir- 
teen are not connected with any church, 
eighteen meet in halls, thirty meet 
in chapels, eighteen of which are Con- 
gregational. Some ministers are promi- 
nent in this movement, among them 
Dr. Clifford and Rev. F. B. Meyer. In 
some instances it has sought mainly to 
provide amusement and entertainment, 
but these have nearly all proved to be fail- 
ures. The successful societies are those 
where the aim is avowedly religious, 
“designed to win men to belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of men.” 

The London Sunday School Chronicle 
lately published a number of letters from 
P. §. A. leaders in answer to questions 
as to the relation of these bodies to the 
church and the Sunday school. The re- 
plies intimated that not many persons, 
as a rule, are brought into the church 
through the P. S. A., but that the or- 
ganization is to be judged on its own 
merits, not as a feeder to the church. 
In some cases ministers and officers of 
the church regard it with indifference 
or as a nuisance. But where it has met 
with sympathy it has responded readily. 
Its members fight on the same side as 
the church, and for the same ends, but 
they fight in their own way as ‘“‘irregu- 
lars’? in the army and sometimes look 
down on the “regulars” as in turn they 
are looked down upon. 

Yet certain conspicuous advantages of 
the P. S. A. to the great object of the 
church are recognized by all these lead- 
ers. It brings many men within reach of 
the gospel. One leader, a member of 
Parliament, says that of the average at- 
tendance of 700 at the Sunday evening 
service, probably 600 never go to church. 
Another reports that 400 out of the aver- 
age 700 would never attend a place of 
worship but for the P.S. A. It secures 
the support of many working men in 
movements for civic morals, It brings 
numbers of men to open discipleship to 
Christ. In one case 250 professed con- 
version in a recent mission. In another 
150 persons have come into the church 
through the P. S. A. Bible class. In 
other cases it prompts parents to send 
their children to Sunday schools. One 
instance is noted where, in a few years, 
the enrollment of a Sunday school in- 
creased from 356 to 626, apparently the 
direct result of the growth of the P. S. A. 
The leader who reports this says that ‘it 
has done more to bridge the gulf between 
the church and the working men of our 
land than any other agency in our time.” 

A study of this institution makes it 
plain that its success depends largely in 
every case on the wisdom and devotion 
of its leaders. The character of individ- 
ual organizations is shaped by them, 
some emphasizing spiritual results, others 
the elevation of morals in the commu- 
nity and others the spirit of faternity. 
The movement is steadily increasing in 
influence, and is growing into greater 
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unity. District federations are being 
formed, and these are entering into a 
larger federation, holding public confer- 
ences, helping struggling societies and 
promoting the formation of new ones, 
gathering statistics and other informa- 
tion, and bringing into service speakers, 
singers and musicians. 

One of the most notable results of 
this movement is the field it offers for 
self-denying labors of educated Christian 
men andwomen. I know successful busi- 
ness men with large responsibilities and 
women prominent in society who devote 
a large portion of every Sunday and one 
or more evenings in each week to this 
work, They have learned through the 
spirit of Christian love to their fellow- 
men a rare tact in making themselves at 
home with and winning the confidence of 
those in a lower social class than them- 
selves. They enter into associations 
which could be attractive to them only 
because they have the Christlike spirit. 
They take up these labors of love as a 
joy rather than a sacrifice. Their pleas- 
ure is simply genuine in witnessing the 
increased comfort and happiness of hum- 
ble homes and the moral elevation of the 
community. They do not expect too 
much of the plain people, they are patient 
with slow progress, make the most of all 
gains for righteousness and encourage 
those who fall to start again. They are 
unconscious that they are doing anything 
worthy of special praise. Their own 
characters are ennobled and beautified by 
their willing and loving service. It nur- 
tures all that is best in a man to be in 
theircompany. They belong to the genu- 
ine nobility of England, which has within 
its borders as great a proportion of noble 
men and women as are to be found in any 
land in the world. 





Tolstoi Interviewed by Peter 
McQueen 


Rev. Peter McQueen, in the August Na- 
tional Magazine, chronicles his interview 
with Tolstoi at the latter’s home. He reports 
Tolstoi as having “‘an instinetive feeling that 
England has reached her zenith and is on the 
downward way. She will last a long time, 
but is past her height.” Mr. McQueen showed 
to Tolstoi some of Robert Ingersoll’s criti- 
cisms of the ecclesiasticism of his time. 
“Clever, but not deep enough,” replied Tolstoi, 
“He has irony, but does not go to the root. 
Here is no construction. This is destruction, 
and the frivolity is not justified.” 

In the Somerville Journal Mr. McQueen 
writes further regarding Tolstoi’s religious 
positions: ‘“*I ventured to ask the count 
what he knew scientifically about God, and he 
replied: ‘Ah, that is a hard question. I 
have no data that all the rest of the world does 
not have, but I have an intuition that great 
discoveries about the unseen life are coming 
shortly. We shall all encounter some splen- 
did surprises at death. Jesus and Lao Tse 
have been greatly misunderstood and misrep- 
resented. Jesus meant plainly what he said 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil”; and it is because the 
world does not believe Jesus that it is filled 
today with war and the clash of contending 
interests.’ The Countess Tolstoi is much 
more conservative than her distinguished 
husband.” 


a 





The average Negro can feel in ten minutes 
more than a white man can in an hour.— 
Booker T. Washington. 
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Individual Cups at the First Lord’s} Supper 


By M. C. Hazard, Ph. D. 


Let me say at the outset that I do not 
think that it makes a particle of differ- 
ence whether at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper each disciple had a cup of 
his own or whether they all partook from 
the same one. This is one of the in- 
stances where the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. I cannot conceive of 
Christ laying any stress upon the number 
of cups to be used at the observance of 
this memorial. 

But there are those who do, and I ad- 
dress myself to them and to those who 
are hindered by them from making a 
change which otherwise commends itself. 
Right here, however, I would like to 
point out that the change has already 
been made from one to quite a number 


of cups, varying from two to twenty, | 


according to the size of the church. The 
literalists should protest against the use 
of more than a single cup, if they are 
right in supposing that our Lord pre- 
sented but one to his, disciples. Also 
these same literalists should cry out 
against substituting the unfermented 
juice of the grape in the interests of tem- 
perance for the wine which undoubtedly 
was drunk at the first communion. 

I do not claim that I can prove beyond 
a peradventure that at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper each disciple drank out 
of hisown cup, but I think that I can raise 
so strong a presumption in favor of it that, 
after having considered it, no one hereaf- 
ter can conscientiously cite the contrary 
as an undoubted fact. 

Custom indicates that each one had his 
own cup. In the modern observance of 
the Passover a glass or cup of wine is 
placed before each partaker, it being 
obligatory to drink four glasses in com- 
memoration of the four expressions: 
“ And I brought out,” “and I delivered,” 
‘“‘and I redeemed,” ‘‘and I took.’”’ How 
far back this has been the custom of 
course cannot be told, but it originated 
long before the dread of microbes, bac- 
teria and bacilli began to make men 
unhappy. The persistence of Jewish 
customs in accordance with the original 
form suggests that it is now substantially 
what it was in the time of the Saviour. 
Though Edersheim believes that the 
Saviour passed the cup around the circle 
of the disciples (misled as many others 
have been by a too careless consideration 
of the passages in the gospels), yet he has 
often expressed his conviction that in 
the ancient services considerable elastic- 
ity and liberty were left to the individual. 
He makes mention of the fact that at 
present a cup is filled for each person, 
and is not sure whether Jesus’ act was a 
purposed innovation, or whether one cup 
was sometimes used,* thus clearly indi- 
cating his belief that the custom at the 
Passover was the use of a plurality of 
cups. On other occasions it was not the 
usage of the Jews to confine themselves 
to one cup, and there seems to be no rea- 
son why they should have done so at the 
Passover feast. The presumption is that 
they did not. 

But let us lock at the texts. There 
are four, one in each of the synoptics 

* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. IL., 
footnote p. 496. 





and one in First Corinthians. The latter 
gives no indications either way, and need 
not be considered. That upon which the 
literalists rely is the clear statement 
made in both Matthew and Mark, “ And 
he took the cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of 
it.” ‘The cup” indicates that there 
was but one cup, and “it” he gave to the 
disciples. But, unfortunately, the trans- 
lation is not accurate, and will be found 
corrected in the Revised Version. There 
the two passages read as follows: 

And he took a cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it.— 
Matt. 26: 27. 

And he took a cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave to them: and they all drank 
of it.—Mark 14: 23, 

He took “‘a cup,” not “the cup,” the 
implication being there were other cups ; 
and he “gave to them,” not “gave it to 
them,”’ the inference here being that he 
gave of its contents to the disciples. 
This inference is greatly strengthened by 
the passages in Luke, which are thus 
worded: 

And he received a cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he said, Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves. 

And the cup in like manner after supper, 
saying, This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood, even that which is poured out for you. 
—Luke 22: 17, 20. 

The first of these verses in all probabil- 
ity refers to the second cup of the Pass- 
over feast, and not to the third, which 
was the cup of the Lord’s Supper. If it 
referred to the third we should have a 
Q. E. D., for the command to divide it 
among themselves clearly shows that 
that cup, at least, was not passed around. 
If that was not handed to the disciples, 
but was divided among them, what indi- 
cation is there that at the third cup Jesus 
changed his method? There seems to be 
none, but on the contrary that he “‘gave 
to them” in the same manner that he 
had done at the second cup. That con- 
clusion is still further fortified by the ex- 
pression in the second one of these verses, 
‘‘even that which is poured out for you,” 
a phrase which would lose much of its 
meaning if the wine had not been poured 
out into the several cups of the disciples. 
And as they stood beneath the cross and 
saw the blood gush from the Saviour’s 
side in response to the thrust of the 
spear, could the disciples have failed to 
recall these words which accompanied 
the ruddy stream of wine which was 
poured into their cups? 

The argument is not wholly exhausted, 
but it seems sufficient for the purpose. 
I am not greatly concerned whether 
churches adopt individual cups or not, 
though my preference is for them, but I 
am interested in removing this obstacle 
out of the way of a fair consideration of 
the question. 





The question of pulpit speech or silence on 
a given theme depends so much on who is in 
the pulpit. Noman should speak on disputed 
points who has not first earned the right to 
speak—a right centered in the trust and es- 
teem of his hearers and gained as the wage of 
character and service.—J. Brierly, in London 
Christian World. 
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An Investigation into the Reasons for Refraining to Unite with the Church 


Recent statistics indicate an alarming 

decrease inchurch membership. At once 
the charge of incompetency and ineffi- 
ciency is made against the church. Pos- 
sibly the symptoms have been so mislead- 
ing that a true diagnosis is yet to be 
made. In any case, an abnormal and 
unhealthy condition is apparent, implying 
a complication of disorders and no pana- 
cea save a Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet there is one symptom 
which has not been sufficiently consid- 
ered, arising from the disinclination of 
many Christians to unite with the church. 
Is it not possible that the church is now 
winning just as many to the Christian 
life, if not more, than formerly, while 
failing to enroll as large a proportion in 
her membership ? 
_ The fact that an increasing number of 
Christians failed to unite with the 
churches of various denominations in one 
locality stimulated the inquiry in this re- 
spect in other districts. And the discov- 
ery was made that this condition was 
neither local nor denominational, and 
was rapidly becoming a _ troublesome 
problem in many churches. The wider 
the inquiry the more convincing the facts. 
This very naturally led to the investiga- 
tion of the causes. 

Information was sought from two 
sources—from those of evident Christian 
character and pronounced religious: con- 
victions, who would be gladly welcomed 
into the membership of any evangelical 
church, but who for some reason remain 
outside, and from leading pastors and 
laymen within the church. It was very 
soon evident that it was unnecessary to 
extend the investigation to any great 
length, inasmuch as there appeared noth- 
ing more than a repetition of essentially 
the same reasons. Persons of eccentric 
views or those cherishing personal ill will 
against individuals or the church as a 
whole were not interviewed, the effort 
being made in every case to secure, so far 
as possible, an unprejudiced reply. 

Obviously, those persons who are out- 
side, if honest, frank and conscientious, 
are best qualified to give the correct 
reasons. The validity of these reasons 
may be questioned by the mature judg- 
ment and ripe experience of the fair- 
minded, charitable and reasonable Chris- 
tians within the church, yet the one is 
about as liable to the charge of prejudice 
as the other. 

To secure the desired information from 
those outside of the church the following 
letter was sent, and received a.satisfac- 
tory response: 

I seek an answer to a very simple ques- 
tion, which, I trust, may not seem impertinent 
nor unpleasantly personal. You are, of 
course, aware that there are many Christians 
among us who are not identified with the 
ehurch. We would, if possible, locate the 
difficulty, that we may find and apply the rem- 
edy, hence a perfectly frank and honest an- 
swer is sought to the question: Why does 
the Christian hesitate to unite with the 
church? In this as a Christian you can 
greatly assist me, as you readily see. I pledge 
my word that your name shall not be publicly 
connected with your answer by me, and that 
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no one but myself shall see your letter. A 
similar note is sent to many others. 

This information I wish to use in a dis- 
course in the near future, in which the at- 
tempt will be made to help the church to a 
truer sense of her obligations, and the Chris- 
tian outside to a better understanding of the 
spirit and the mission of the church. You 
may return this signed or unsigned at your 
option. 

The persons addressed were selected 
with great care, were all of mature judg- 
ment and age and represented various de- 
nominations in different places. More- 
over, nearly one-third were selected by 
persons other than the writer that there 
might be no room for the charge of in- 
tentional or unconscious choice of those 
who would give certain answers. The 
heart confidences revealed by these re- 
plies gave peculiar interest and added 
weight to the reasons assigned. Nearly 
every one addressed answered, and all 
with uniform courtesy. Some of the an- 
swers were written out with great care, 
and in some cases covered ten to twelve 
pages of note paper. Even though the 
number interviewed was not particularly 
large, it was suflicient, we are confident, 
to represent fairly the real attitude of 
outside Christians to church membership. 

The hundred or more reasons assigned 
were readily classified under five heads: 


(1) Those who found no valid reason for hesi- 
tation or delay in uniting with the church. 
There were three such, one of whom made 
immediate application for membership. 

(2) Those who saw no real benefit accruing 
to themselves or to others from the formal 
union withthechurch. About one-third gave 
this as the chief reason, nearly twenty per 
cent. holding that membership in allied Chris- 
tian organizations is a valid substitute for 
membership in the church. 

The (3) and the (4) classes were considered 
together. The first represented those who 
felt themselves unworthy to unite with the 
church. And the second, of about the same 
number, thought the unworthiness of the 
eburch a sufficient reason for delayed mem- 
bership. 

(5) Those who found creedal and admission 
difficulties the chief hindrance to church 
membership. 

The replies of leaders within the church, 
singularly enough, showed a remarkable 
similarity in the reasons assigned, with 
this difference—that by them the church 
was far more severely criticised. Every 
one of the reasons given by those outside 
were found in the replies from those 
within the church with, however, far less 
emphasis upon the fifth reason. These 
additional reasons were mentioned: 

(6) The peculiar temper of the times. 

(7) The development and changed emphasis 
of ethical thought. 

(8) Amusements of questionable nature and 
the love of entertainment. 

(9) A mistaken idea of the nature and pur- 
pose of the church. . 

(10) Lack of spiritual life and vital loyalty to 
Christ. 

Analyze these reasons, and part of them 
are identical with those used 200 years 
ago and carefully considered in a quaint 
little volume entitled An Help and Ex- 
hortation to Worthy Communicating. 
They are the stock arguments against 
church membership. They have been 


used for centuries and are likely to reap- 
pear till the millennium. But some of 
these reasons are new to our day and 
generation and are worthy of our most 
careful attention. Such is the second 
reason, which is more important and far. 
reaching than at first appears. The rise 
of a legion of fraternal and benevolent 
organizations outside the church, together 
with the federated societies within, are 
apparently not augmenting, but rather 
tend to diminish, the actual membership. 

If the facts which appear from this in- 
vestigation are at all trustworthy, then 
they indicate the presence of a very seri- 
ous problem. Of course it may be that 
the advantages of affiliation and federa- 
tion may much more than outweigh the 
disadvantages, and in any case it is diffi- 
cult to determine why federated interests 
need interfere with the normal functions 
of the local church. The difficulty recog- 
nized may lead to readjustments and the 
immediate application of the needed 
remedy. 

Reason 5 demandsconsideration. These 
creedal and admission difficulties were 
treated with great fullness and fairness. 
And it should be said that there did not 
appear in a single reply any dissent from 
the essential Trinitarian views held by 
the various evangelical churches. The 
expressions of allegiance to Christ as 
Lord and Saviour were conspicuous, 
Still there was a vigorous protest against 
elaborate systems of doctrine and against 
certain forms of examination and require- 
ments for church membership. 

The more these reasons are contem- 
plated the more valid they appear. Might 
not the church safely and profitably re- 
turn to the apostolic methods respecting 
the requirements for church member- 
ship? Apparently in the early church 
the emphasis was placed upon the decla- 
ration of purpose rather than upon 4 
declaration of belief. Surely we ought 
to have sufficient faith in the natural de- 
velopment of the inner Christian life to 
trust unhesitatingly the outcome to the 
well-established purpose. Furthermore, 
it is obviously inconsistent to expect of 
the neophyte the apprehension or com- 
prehension of certain spiritual truths 
which come only through matured Chris- 
tain experience. As one has said, “‘ What 
we need is to reduce the terms of doc- 
trine to the simplicity of Christ’s terms, 
and advance the terms of character and 
conduct to the standard of his require- 
ments.” This seems to place the empha- 
sis where it belongs. 

Of all the reasons assigned none is 
more significant than the ninth, ‘the 
mistaken idea of the nature and purpose 
of the church.” Apparently Congrega- 
tional churches are lamentably weak in 
the matter of suitable instruction re- 
specting this whole subject. If those 
outside do not understand the meaning, 
benefits and obligations of church mem- 
bership the inference is that the church 
is at fault. Surely the revival of the 
catechumenate in our churches has not 
come an hour too soon. 
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The mistaken idea of the mission of 
the church was not one of the reasons 
assigned by those outside, notwithstand- 
ing it was apparent in nearly every an- 
swer given by them. If, as some say, 
the church has lost something of her hold 
on the world and Christianity has tight- 


ened her grip, then the reason may be 
explained through just such facts as this 
investigation has brought to light. One 
singular omission is noted in these re- 
plies, possibly from the nature of the 
question raised. There seemed to be 
little indication of the sense of obligation. 
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This obligation was not only unrecog- 
nized, but in general ignored and in some 
cases denied. After all most of these 
reasons will vanish before careful instruc- 
tion and the determined purpose to make 
the church membership essential to the 
Christian. 





The Anti-Clerical Movement in Mexico 


It is a revival, not a new birth, although 
it may result in the formation of a polit- 
ical party standing for definite ideas and 
in opposition to the adherents of other 
intelligible principles of government. 
The quarter of a century of almost un- 
interrupted peace which Mexico has en- 
joyed under the strong personal rule of 
President Diaz has brought her great 
material prosperity. Now she is prepar- 
ing for the next step—greater freedom of 
popular government, through the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of her excellent 
federal constitution. To this end she 
must have the freest discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to the general welfare 
and consequent alignment of her citizens 
in accordance with their convictions. 

When Mexico declared her independ- 
ence of Spain she announced her adhe- 
sion to the Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Roman Chureh. In 1857 she adopted 
constitutional reforms which separated 
church and state; but not until ten years 
later, after Maximilian’s attempted em- 
pire was overthrown, were the reform 
laws made effective by Juarez, who ‘‘na- 
tionalized”’ the real estate holdings of 
the church (including its edifices for wor- 
ship), suppressed the monasteries and 
convents, placed the cemeteries under 
civic control, prohibited the celebration 
of religious acts outside of church walls, 
and even the wearing of distinctive reli- 
gious garbs on the street, made marriage 
a civil contract, declared matrimony sol- 
emnized by the church to be without 
legal effect, decreed freedom of worship 
to all religions, and forbade any restraint 
upon liberty of conscience. 

The degree of enforcement of these 
stringent regulations has depended upon 
the character of the local authorities, 
some of whom have sympathized with 
the church in her humiliation; while 
others, liberal in conviction, have been 
intimidated by the overwhelming senti- 
ment of opposition to the program of re- 
form. The government, under the neces- 
sity of maintaining itself, has felt obliged 
to pursue a policy of conciliation toward 
the hierarchy, whose adherents form a 
numerical majority of the citizens, and 
so has often failed to punish infractions 
of the law with promptness and vigor. 
Employees of the government even have 
found it inadvisable to be outspoken in 
matters of religion. Many liberals had 
grown despondent, fearing at least a par- 
tial return to power of those who have 
hever accepted their defeat, but have 
untiringly used all the varied means of 
influence within their reach to regain 
control, 

The spark needed to.rekindle the cour- 
age of these patriots was struck out by 
the bishop of San Luis Potosi when, in 
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the International Congress of Catholic 
Workers held in Paris last year, he said 
that our reform laws are a dead letter, 
for in spite of them the clergy advances 
vigorously, as is proved by the opening 
of convents; and woman is the ready 
instrument by which the subjection of 
Mexico is to be accomplished. Instantly 
there was an awakening amongst the lib- 
erals. Clubs began to be formed at the 
principal centers for discussion and the 
moral support of the government. On 
the fifth of February last, anniversary 
of the adoption of the reform laws, there 
met in San Luis Potosi the first liberal 
congress, representing more than eighty 
liberal clubs. The great theater was 
filled with a brilliant and enthusiastic 
assemblage, and there were a number of 
sensational incidents during the sessions 
of six days. 

One eloquent orator proposed the send- 
ing of a petition to the king of Italy that, 
upon the death of Leo XIII., he prevent 
the election of a new pontiff, and thus 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and for the good of all humanity, 
abolish the infamous papacy. Two 
women delegates discussed the question, 
How to imbue the masses with “liberal 
ideas, counteract the influence of the 
priests in the home, and overcome the ob- 
structionist education imparted by the 
clergy. A vote of thanks and congratu- 
lation was given to these ladies for their 
heroic support of the liberal movement. 
One of them even proposed, as a drastic 
remedy for the ills suffered, that the sol- 
emnization of baptism and marriage in 
church be prohibited. This occasioned 
tremendous excitement and some of the 
delegates retired. But the proposal was 
afterwards incorporated in the fifty-two 
resolutions adopted by the congress, some 
of which are briefly as follows: 


2. Our aims are not political or personal, 
but we advocate (a) respect for and exact ob- 
servance of the laws; ()) a liberal and civic 
education for all; (c) the re-establishment of 
political honesty in the officers of govern- 
ment; (d) the abolishment of all that tends 
to make personal considerations superior to 
the reform laws. 

20. All members of the clubs will help to 
celebrate worthily the national holidays. 

21. No liberal will send any children who 
may be under his care to the church schools, 
nor contribute in any way to the support of 
the clergy: 

23. Every club will appoint eommittees to 
watch the public school teachers and see that 
they do not violate the reform laws. 

25. The clubs will advise their members to 
give careful instruction to their families re- 
garding liberal ideas, and to organize social 
gatherings for a like purpose. 

33. Let a law be passed limiting the num- 
ber of priests to one for each 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

34. Let articles 33 and 37 of the federal 
constitution be amended so that all who take 


upon. themselves monastic vows, or who 
adopt the profession of ministers of the Ro- 
man Catholic worship, shall lose their rights 
as Mexican citizens and be classed with for- 
eigners. 

Since then the organization of clubs 
has gone on; some of them have estab- 
lished periodicals as their organs; and 
frequently there appear “manifests” 
from different clubs, signed by doctors, 
lawyers, merchants and artisans. One 
that lies before the writer, from the capi- 
tal of the distant state of Tobasco, and 
signed by the full names of 350 persons, 
speaks of the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
their teachings in opposition to the 
preaching of Christ, in terms of such 
vigor and plainness as would scarcely be 
tolerated in a Protestant missionary to 
Mexico speaking in the United States to 
his co-religionists. 

The recent scandalous occurrences in 
high clerical and social circles in this 
country have doubtless been reported by 
the Associated Press. One journal of 
Mexico City, Hl Imparcial, advises the 
faithful to be more careful in the selec- 
tion of their confessors, choosing those 
advanced in years and of good character. 
One school teacher suggests that women 
would better not choose a priest at all, 
but rather other women to be their con- 
fessors. Another periodical claims that 
under existing laws, since the civil au- 
thorities are competent to punish any 
acts which, though allowed by an ecclesi- 
astical organization, may be an injury to 
society, there is room for the absolute 
prohibition of auricular confession and 
celibacy of the priesthood as being im- 
moral and injurious. 

No one can foresee the precise outcome 
of all this agitation against the clergy. 
But while doubtless it is maintained by 
some individuals who are the declared 
enemies of religion in any form, and 
who would not be sorry to see evangeli- 
cal ministers as well left without place 
or work in the world, the great majority 
of the supporters consists of fathers, 
husbands and brothers who have suf- 
fered all their lives from a corrupt sys- 
tem, and who have been roused to make 
strenuous effort to free themselves and 
their loved ones from the incubus of 
puerile and irrational teachings, super- 
stitious practices, tyranny over the con- 
science, a system of espionage in the 
home, and a frightful and disgusting 
immorality. It is a noble indignation 
which inspires them; and they deserve 
the sympathy of all who love truth, 
purity, justice and liberty. 





Our Lord was a great wooer of men. 
Jesus, lover of my soul.—Rev. J. H. 
Jowett. 
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The Voice of One who Knows the Churches Well 


Regarding [linisterial Fitness and the Condition of the Churches 


“From the standpoint of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Pastoral Supply, is 
there anything the matter with the Con- 
gregational minister?” asked the re- 
porter, with such gayety as he could 
command on a languid afternoon last 
week. The gentleman addressed was 
Rev. Charles B. Rice, D. D., the well- 
known head of this important institu- 
tion. He was found in his modest office 
in the Congregational House, Boston, 
and when questioned paused in his knotty 
task of trying to make thirty churches go 
around among ninety possible summer 
supplies—a mathematical problem, by 
the way, which he never succeeds in 
completely solving. Nine into three you 
can’t, and it doesn’t make any difference 
whether ministers or marbles are the 
dividend. Dr. Rice looked out from un- 
der his shaggy eyebrows with the twin- 
kle which his friends know so well and the 
little chuckle which is equally character- 
istic and replied: ‘‘The only trouble is 
that not all men are perfect, as you and I 
are.” 

The interviewer, after recovering from 
the unexpected compliment, went on to 
say: ‘‘I suppose you have been reading, 
Dr. Rice, the communications in The 
Congregationalist about ministerial delin- 
quencies?” ‘“ Yes,” said the secretary, 
“but I don’t know that there is anything 
especially new or peculiar or heinous in 
the present situation.” 

“The discussion started, you remem- 
ber, Dr. Rice, with a noting of the fact 
that some of our ‘strongest Congrega- 
tional churches when filling their pulpits 
seek timber outside the Congregational 
ranks.” 

“‘Yes, I know there is a good deal of 
importation, but this institution has 
never been a port of entry for men of 
other denominations. Our rules forbid 
our furnishing help to any but Congrega- 
tional ministers. Moreover, I doubt 
whether, by and large, there is any 

‘glamour over the imported minister. 
There have always been strong churches, 
which, priding themselves on being free 
and anxious to get the best men avail- 
able, have sought pastors wherever they 
pleased, but my opinion is that the aver- 
age Congregational church commonly pre- 
fers the Congregational minister.” 

“A good deal has been said in these 
communications about the disposition of 
ministers to exalt the higher criticism 
and the new theology, and consequently 
to excite unrest among their people.” 

“TI know that there are all sorts of 
opinions about that, but I doubt if it is 
safe to generalize; probably the churches 
are somewhat more conservative, as a 
rule, than the ministers, who naturally 
want to indicate their familiarity with 
modern thought. Indeed, as students, 
they ought to keep up with the times. I 
think we here receive more complaints 
as to the lack of clear, strong and quicken- 
ing thought in general on the part of 
ministers than because they go to this 
or that extreme in doctrine. People 
want food from the pulpit first of all.’ 

‘*Does the financial factor have much 





to do with the chronic unrest in the min- 
istry and among the churches?” 

‘Yes, it figures prominently. Several 
years ago during the hard times many 
salaries were cut, and as yet they have 
not been to any degree restored. Minis- 
ters’ salaries are, as a rule, too low, es- 
pecially in the country churches. There 
ought to be an earnest effort everywhere 
to increase salaries. Last Sunday I 
helped persuade a church to add $100 to 
its salary. It often happens, too, that a 
church that pays $600 and a parsonage is 
just as particular as one that pays six 
times that salary. It ought to be said,” 
added the good Doctor, always loath to 
suspect evil of any one, ‘‘ that many per- 
sons in the churches, whom the Lord will 
reward, give all they can afford, and even 
more. On the other hand, a consider- 
able element fails to give in accordance 
with their means, and that class needs to 
be stirred out of their apathy and narrow- 
ness, if anybody knows how to do it. 

‘Are the young men more in demand 
than they were a generation ago?” 

“There is an urgent demand for young 
men; the smaller churches in particular 
want such. While the lawyer or physi- 
cian has a hard time in getting started in 
his profession, the easiest time for the 
young minister often comes with his first 
plunge.” 

“Is there a demand for men in other 
sections of the country, away from the 
cities like Boston and Chicago? ”’ 

“Yes, it is difficult to get good men to 
go to distant points in the West. There 
are inwportant places there now waiting 
to be filled; usually they are shire towns 
where the prospect of growth is good.” 

“Do you receive many letters from 
ministers who want to make a change?” 

“There are always men who feel after 
a stay of a numberof years that, for their 
own sakes and the sake of the community 
as well, they would better move. Here 
again the financial question plays an im- 
portant part. The children are growing 
up, and they need more money where- 
with to educatethem. If somebody could 
only devise a scheme to lower the cost of 
the higher education, he would do an im- 
mense service to ministers. Hardship 
comes in being obliged to move when a 
man would prefer to stay where he is. 
If a lawyer makes some professional mis- 
take or fails in a certain particular he 
can retrieve himself and go on without 
changing his residence, but if a minister 
once comes to be counted inadequate to 
his situation he has to move.” * : 

“Now a word, Doctor, with reference 
to the condition of the churches.” 

The Docter began to warm up. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, “I think I know something about 
the churches in Massachusetts from Cape 
Cod to Berkshire, and if anybody berates 
our Congregational churches as a whole, 
he should be called down. I have evena 
better opportunity of estimating the cal- 
iber of the church membership than do 
the secretaries of the benevolent soci- 
eties; for while they are usually enter- 
tained at the minister’s home, I go to the 
laymen’s houses. Taking laymen alto- 








gether, they are a pretty good set of peo- 
ple, and my admiration is growing for 
these earnest, sensible, Christian men 
and women. As a rule, I think the 
churches elect their best men to serve on 
supply committees, and they in turn take 
great interest and make many sacrifices. 
But the parish system works mischief in 
many places, putting the life of the 
church into the hands of worldly men. 
It often helps, too, in unsettling minis- 
ters. 

“T try to speak encouragingly to the 
churches that I am visiting from Sunday 
to Sunday. They often get discouraged 
because their prominent men die or move 
away, but I try to show them that even 
if one or two great trees blow down in 
the forest, the forest itself is still there. 
One could wish for a deepening of the re- 
ligious life of our churches, and there are 
hard conditions often on both sides, and 
mistakes are made both by ministers and 
people, but the more I see of our Congre- 
gational people in general, the more I am 
impressed with the fact that they are a 
pretty good set of people.” 

So spake Charles B. Rice, the soul of 
discretion and the quintessence of kind- 
ness; and as the reporter prepared to 
leave he realized that if he were seeking 
material for a gloomy story he would 
have to look elsewhere than here at the 
headquarters of the Massachusetts Board 
of Pastoral Supply. It is a cozy little 
office where Dr. Rice and his associate 
have their Aabitat, and the scribe, as he 
looked around, discovered a portion of 
the room glassed off. Thither Dr. Rice 
takes his callers when they have anything 
of a confidential nature to disclose. If 
the walls of that inner sanctuary could 
speak, what revelations they would make 
of ministerial scre throats, of invalidism 
of ministers’ wives, of the desirability of 
a change, owing to peculiar parochial con- 
ditions that could never be duplicated in 
any other field, or owing to the fact that 
the hired girl has a cousin in Chelsea and 
would be much happier if living in prox- 
imity to her! Hour after hour the good 
Doctor must have spent in that dark lit- 
tle room, listening to tales of real or fan- 
cied grievances, pouring oil on the trou- 
bled waters, allaying friction between 
ministers and their deacons, pointing out 
the desirability of mutual forbearance 
and pouring out sympathy in lavish meas- 
ure. But whatever has transpired be- 
hind those glass windows is known only 
to the man who did the talking and the 
man who was talked to; and as he was 
picked out for his present office, for one 
reason, because he knows how to hold his 
tongue as well as to use it, those who 
have made Charles Rice their confidant 
need have no fear that he will betray or 
misuse them. 

Meanwhile, the good work of the board 
goes on, and last year no less than 166 
churches, through their official represent- 
atives, conferred with Dr. Rice and re- 
ceived advice leading in many cases 
to the calling of ministers. However 
chronic this state of ministerial unrest 
and lay complaint is, and whether or not 
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they will endure until, as Dr. Rice im- 
plies, humanity is perfected, there has 
been no better measure devised in the 
last quarter of a century to bring pastor- 
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less churches and churchless pastors to- 
gether than this same board of supply. 
Long may Dr. Rice continue to be its 
administrator! H. A. B. 





The Matter with the 


Ministry and Church 


As Sundry Correspondents View the Situation 


The Idolatry of the Parish 


Two of your correspondents, in last week’s 
issue, assert that our stronger churches dare 
not risk untried men, and so prefer to call 
men who have succeeded in churches of the 
same grade, even in other denominations. 
This is doubtless true, and natural enough. 
The significance of the fact appears when we 
ask, Succeeded in what respect? Succeeded 
in building up, or at least in holding, a large 
congregation! This is the only kind of “suc- 
cess’ recognized in our ministry today. But 
one type of minister is wanted—the one who 
can build up a strong institution. A similar 
tendency has evolved the modern college pres- 
ident, who must be primarily an administra- 
tor and skilled financial agent, but in the col- 
lege faculty there is also opportunity for the 
trained investigator and the born teacher. 
The Congregational church is, however, a 
one-man-power institution, and for the inter- 
ests of the institution that one man must have 
the right combination of qualities to draw to 
it men and money. This lacking, neither 
piety, scholarship, nor sermonizing ability 
counts. Moreover, it is not enough to possess 
this right combination ; he must demonstrate 
that he possesses it by actual success, and 
since the circumstances favorable to the rapid 
growth of a church are comparatively rare, 
many a born administrator has no fair chance 
to show his abilities. 

If this be the type of ministry which the 
churches require, slowly and painfully the 
supply will adjust itself tothe demand. But 
it is at least a fair question whether such a 
type will serve equally well to cultivate in- 
telligent piety and meet the moral problems 
of society. After all, is the aim of Christian- 
ity to build up “successful churches?” 
Jesus seemed to care little for institutions. 
Yet the growth of the parish is the be-all and 
end-all of our church work today. Tothis the 
interests of the kingdom and even of the de- 
nomination are sacrificed. The source of our 
weakness lies in our idolatry of the parish! 

Rapix. 


Worldliness 


The old standbys, who always used to be at 
the services and do their share of the work, 
are dead or too infirm to be there now. The 
larger part of the congregation is composed of 
their children, now middle-aged or elderly 
people, but who were trained in their child- 
hood to go to church. Their grandchildren, 
who were not trained to go to church, care 
nothing about the service now. Church serv- 
ice was nothing to them in their childhood, 
and is less than that in their maturity. 

Again, in these days we must belong. to the 
grange, the lodge and ‘the-cltb, Being mem- 
bers of those organizations, we must attend 
the meetings and take‘ our share in the pro- 
grams and expenses. 

Then we are invited to whist parties in- 
numerable, and “ we just love to play whist.” 
“We would rather play whist than do any- 
thing else.” We have played whist while our 
dead were waiting burial. We have played 
whist so late Saturday we did not feel like 
rising in season for church service Sunday 
morning. We have even played whist on 
Sunday, and how can we be expected to leave 
the card table for even an hour to attend a 
Stupid chureh service? _ Besides playing 
whist we like to dance, and attend the theater 
and read novels. O, there are a hundred 


things we would rather do than deny our- 
selves anything for ‘‘ Christ and the church.” 
We have neither time nor inclination for that. 

There is so much competition, too, in busi- 
ness that we can’t be honest and succeed. We 
just cannot do as we would like to be done by. 
We have no time to spend in Bible study, or 
prayer, or in work for the Master. Besides, 
we do not feel just like doing either after we 
have overreached a neighbor in a business 
transaction, or are satiated with these other 
things. 

What is the matter with our church? Sel- 


“fishness. Selfishness runs over and under and 


through our life. We hate to own it is in our- 
selves, so lay it to the inefficiency (or worse) of 
our minister, and turn him off and try another, 
only to find we must get rid of him also. But 
we know that really the matter with our 
church is just pure selfishness in our own 
selves. CHURCH MEMBER. 


Another Layman’s View 


It is the congregation that makes some 
ministers what they are, and others what 
they never would have been, had they had 
the prayers and sympathy of their people. 

“Layman” gives us a pen picture of his 
minister and asks, “ What’s the matter we 
have no conversions?’”’ I would like to ask 
him a few questions. Does this minister 
have fellowship with the believers? Does 
he have their united prayers? If at any time 
they think he is in error, do they go to him 
as a friend and co-worker, and in a kindly 
manner speak to him of his error? Do they 
ever suggest to him ways of working in which 
they are ready to help? Have they received 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, or are they Phari- 
sees, and know it not, going to church when 
they happen to feel like it, with their minds 
on the exciting news in the Sunday news- 
paper, which they have just been reading, 
or on business transactions, or’ on a party 
or theater they attended the night before? 
Weare not surprised that some people think 
their ministers preach “‘an easy-going reli- 
gion,” for when a basket is full of chips there 
isno room for gold. But if they come to 
ehurch after a study of God’s Word and a 
prayer for guidance and wisdom to under- 
stand the truths they hear, if they make it 
their privilege, as well as their duty, to at- 
tend the prayer meeting, if they are witnesses 
for Christ and in fellowship with the minis- 
ter and with each other, if they open their 
hearts to the incoming Spirit till all obey 
his teachings and the whole church unite 
in prayer and work, then and only then will 
the truth be preached with power, so that 
souls will be “added to the church daily,” 
and people will cease to ask—‘* What is the 
matter with the minister ? N. E. D. H. 


No Sense of Responsibility 

This question, to my mind, is easily an- 
swered. The trouble is that the rank and file 
of the members of the churches do not feel 
the individual responsibility in the work of 
the church. The question how to remedy the 
trouble (i. e., how to bring about a feeling of 
responsibility on the part of the members 
generally) is not so easily answered. 

The church elects a few officers, who, with 
the pastor, bear the burden of the organized 
work, and frequently these officers, especially 
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deacons, hold office for life, even though they 
may become incapacitated on account of age 
to perform the duties of the office. This, it 
seems to me, is all wrong. A deacon, as well 
as the other officers, should be an active man; 
and, if changes were more frequent, it would 
tend to increase the number who would feel 
responsibility in church work. It would 
bring new blood into the church committee, 
with the resultant tendency to bring new life 
into the church. 

I suggest that the churches adopt a rule 
that no deacon can be eligible to re-election 
after having served for a specified time. I 
am aware that it is sometimes difficult to find 
a man who will accept the office, but if it 
were known that he can hold office only for a 
specified time it would tend to make the bur- 
den seem less onerous to the inexperienced 
member, and not so likely to be declined. 

This plan is not suggested as a panacea for 
all the ills that a church is subject to, but 
merely as a step in the right direction. The 
principle of rotation in office as practiced in 
the Christian Endeavor Societies has been a 
means of developing workers, and might be 
found advantageous in the church. 

A LAYMAN. 


Too Easy-going 


One thing is the possession of a low standard 
of Christian living. Many come into the Con- 
gregational church because it has not a volu- 
minous discipline. It is easier td get in and 
stay in than in some other churches. The im- 
pression is general that it is a free and easy 
church and almost anybody can belong to it. 
One of our missionaries, for example, going 
into a new town to work, was hindered by the 
circulation of reports, put forth by another 
denomination, that the Congregational church 
was nothing more than a social club. Of 
course, all this is not true, but many people 
believe such things, and join the church be- 
lieving them. The result is the prevalence of 
worldly ideas, the decline of spirituality and 
the absence of vital godliness. 

A young man coming into our ministry 
from another denomination recently gave as 
his reason for doing so, ‘‘ The Congregation- 
alists make the way to heaven a little easier, 
that’s all.” 

If men who are supposed to be qualified to 
enter our ministry hold such views, what can 
we expect of the pew? 

Another thing is the disposition on the part 
of the churches to lay the blame for every- 
thing on their ministers. If the pews are 
empty,if there are no additions on confession, 
or if the benevolent offerings are small, the 
preacher-is always made to bear the blame. 
And yet, how many ministers when urging 
men to accept Christ as their Saviour and 
come into the church have been met with, 
“T’m just as good as some church members,” 
“ There are people in the church who do things 
I wouldn’t,” or something similar. These 
things are not always true, but if a pastor 
knows his congregation, too often he knows 
them to be too true. And he is blamed be- 
cause those people do not join the church. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the - 
pastor, let thechurches shoulder their own bur- 
den, let them do away with the ministerial 
“scapegoat,” let them put the mote out of 
their own eye and let the members take as 
their standard of perfection “the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ” and 
shape their lives. by that standard. Then 
there will be no need of asking, What is the 
matter with our Congregational churches? 

H. R. H. 


And Here Comes a Protest 


I don’t believe the average Congregational 
pastors are feeding their flocks on sawdust, or 
preaching on who wrote Malachi, or on the 
labor strikes, or how to select a wife. M. M. 








While driving through 
the country one hot day, 
our progress was arrested by what is 
known as a “hot box.’ Fortunately, 
there were two houses insight, one on 
each side of the road, and a quick glance 
left no doubt as to which we should 
appeal for assistance. There was an 
indescribable something whereby one 
seemed to invite and the other to repel 
a stranger, so we turned in towards the 
house on the left. The “useful man” 
of the place, who quickly and pleasantly 
relieved our difficulty, remarked: ‘‘ Third 
hot box I’ve fixed for strangers this 
month. Queer how nobody ever goes 
to that house t’other side the street. 
If folks wants to know the time, or the 
way, or to borrow a match, or get a drink 
of water, or get a wagon fixed, or any- 
thing else, they always turns right in 
here. Mighty cur’us, but them folks 
over there don’t want nothin’ to do with 
nobody, and seems like everybody knows 
it the minute they looks at the house. 
I can’t see how ’tis.” As we continued 
our journey, we looked at the houses 
which we passed with a new interest, and 
it was not long before we had concluded 
that our illiterate helper was right, and 
even a house and grounds can proclaim 
much concerning the character of the 
occupants. 


Hospitable Houses 





Fallow Time 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


As Anglo-Saxons, or, at least, most of 
us closely related to that important peo- 
ple, we are fond of stating that we alone 
have truly defined the word Home. We 
clinch this conviction by adding that the 
French language has no word for home, 
and that their bare and unsuggestive 
chez vous, chez lui, etc., only too truly ex- 
presses the condition of a homeless race. 

This is-a popular belief. The English- 
man, especially, holds to it with that calm 
sense of superiority which marks the na- 
tionality. The American is no less sure, 
though less dogmatic in assertion. And 
yet, he who has lived in provincial France 
recognizes presently, what Hamerton 
long ago told us, that in no civilized coun- 
try is there a more intimate, genuine, 
hearty, loving home life than for this peo- 
ple who have never put the word in the 
dictionary. 

It is at this point that reflection begins. 
The New Englander in middle life easily 
recalls a series of homes, both in city and 
country, in which, with small money 
measured by any present standard, was 
an unfailing hospitality, not matched by 
any modern system of lunches and teas. 
He remembers long, delightful talks over 
the supper table. He recalls also that 
there seemed to be time for the best 
books, which were read aloud and dis- 
cussed about the evening lamp, and that 
the children, for he was one of them, lis- 
tened and gained unconsciously apprecia- 
tion and critical power and standards 
that have done them good service in later 
days. There were homes and homes, as 
is the case today. He is perfectly ready 
to admit that many were unspeakably 
dreary, to be fled from as they were, nat- 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


urally, by the boys and girls who fought 
out from their limitations. 

“T believe infreedom. I demand oppor- 
tunity for all men and all women. I 
want the utmost that can be given the 
child,” said, not long ago, a man who 
knows well the best that life offers on 
both sides the sea. ‘To speak at all crit- 
icaily seems to be taken as a protest 
against progress. But I want to know 
what sort of chance the present day child 
has in the way of a quiet, reposeful, 
happy home life? We show a larger per- 
centage of nervous invalids every year. 
Does it occur to anybody that perhaps a 
lack in home life may assist it? I saw 
the program of a popular church not long 
ago. Every evening of the week was 
filled—admirably, to be sure, but by 
things demanding the utmost personal 
activity from pastor and people. Where 
was the place of the home? I do not 
speak in the old-fashioned sense. Buta 
real home means the utmost effort of 
father and mother, not in the sense neces- 
sarily of amusing and entertaining, but 
in a purpose that is felt in a harmonious 
atmosphere, a place where the children 
love to be. That is one side of it. And 
the other means no less. How is growing 
to be done in ground that is incessantly 
stirred? And where can come in any. 
chance at the fallow year, breathing time 
for spirit and earth alike, with only God’s 
sun and rain and dew working silently 
toward renewal?” 

“In other words,” said a profane son 
of the house, “give us a rest. I’m with 
you. I’d like it. I picked up something 
the other day, I don’t know from what, 
but a woman was going on this time— 
sometimes they do, you know. I’ve got 
the slip. ‘We have fine lodging houses,’ 
she says, ‘ with all modern improvements. 
Our cities are full of them. What we 
would like would be a wife or mother in 
them occasionally. What is home with- 
out a mother? Where are our wives 
anyhow? On the streets, at teas, lunch- 
eons, dinners, in the shops, traveling 
abroad, or away on an outing, at Brown- 
ing Clubs, Christian Science Meetings, 
Maeterlinck Reunions, Women Suffrage 
Meetings, Meredith Mornings, Theosoph- 
ical Circles, Indigent Females’ Rescues, 
Arriving Emigrant Shelters, Mothers’ 
Meetings, Church Sociables, Armenian 
Refugees, Russian Jew Bazars—any- 
where, everywhere, except at home!’ 

‘*My friend Jones said to me the other 
day that a man really requires two wives 
—one for society, philanthropy, religious 
culture, art and science and one for him- 
self and the attempt to study life to- 
gether. I knew as he said it that Mrs. 
Jones habitually breakfasts in bed, 
lunches all over New York, dines at home 
only when she has no other engagement, 
and on those evenings subsides into nerv- 
ous prostration and a dressing-gown. As 
to the children, where are they, pray, and 
what about? I should be very much 
obliged to anybody who would tell me 
what sort of life mine are leading, who 
their friends are and what I am to do 
with them. What do we see or know of 
them?” 

The son of the house put back the slip 
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in his pocketbook and looked at the 
troubled face of the gray-haired man 


who had opened the question. ‘“ There js 
something in it,’ he said. 

“Yes, there is something in it,” said 
the elder man. ‘I wonder if by and by 
there may not be a reaction, a return? 
And then perhaps we can all lie fallow a 
little while and start again.” 





An Old-Fashioned Woman 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


No clever, brilliant thinker she, 
With college record and degree, 

She has not known the paths of fame, 
The world has never heard her name, 
She walks in old, long-trodden ways, 
The valleys of the yesterdays. 


Home is her kingdom, love her dower— 
She seeks no other wand of power 

To make home sweet, bring heaven near, 
To win a smile and wipe a tear, 

And do her duty day by day 

In her own quiet place and way. 


Around her childish hearts are twined, 
As round some reverend saint enshrined, 
And following hers the childish feet 

Are led to ideals true and sweet, 

And find all purity and good 

In her divinest motherhood. 


She keeps her faith unshadowed still— 
God rules the world in good and ill; 
Men in her creed are brave and true, 
And women pure as pearls of dew, 
And life for her is high and grand, 

By work and-glad endeavor spanned. 


This sad old earth’s a brighter place 
All for the sunshine of her face ; 

Her very smile a blessing throws, 

And hearts are happier where she goes, 
A gentle, clear-eyed messenger, 

To whisper love—thank God for her! 





Happiness in Human Relations 


Claudius Clear, writing in the British 
Weekly on The Art of Life, gives some 
sensible, practical advice about nurturing 
family happiness. He says: 

That there is an art of life which 
needs to be cultivated may be shown by 
various examples. Especially the need is 
clear when we turn to life’s most inti- 
mate relations. We are apt to take for 
granted that natural affection will make 
them all that they should be without 
thought or painstaking. A man and 
woman marry; they are heartily in love 
with each other. What more is neces- 
sary for a happy, life? Much more is 
necessary, Happiness is neither a vested 
right nor a self-maintaining state. What 
is necessary is to make sure that love 
shall not only last, but grow stronger. 
It is not a matter of course that this 
should come to pass. It takes skill and 
science to maintain life through life's 
various stages, and both the man and the 
woman must do their part... . 

Married people must look forward to 
the close of one stage of life, and prepare 
for the other. This can only be done by 
self-denial, by the resolute endeavor 02 
both sides to maintain a community of 
existence. The marriage that is truly 
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successful is the marriage where each 
becomes by degrees necessary to the com- 
pleteness of the other’s life. 

It is so with the family. Parents must 
not take for granted that their sons and 
daughters will love them simply on the 
strength of the natural bond. They have 
to win the affection of their children. If 
they do not they will find that the chil- 
dren will have thoughts and ways of 
their own into which the parents are not 
permitted to enter. 

There are some pathetic passages in 
the life of the great scholar, F. J. A. 
Hort, where he deplores that his dreadful 
shyness has interfered with his knowl- 
edge of his children. He was eminently 
unselfish. He would put aside the most 
engrossing work when his children sought 
him; he desired to know all that was 
passing in the nursery world. But he 
complained of the unwholesome reserve 
which kept them at a distance, ‘“‘the 
main cause of which, whatever the other 
causes may have been, has been my own 
miserable shyness, which has cruelly dis- 
abled me as a father among you all.” 

Many do not strive for the prize as 
Hort did, and they miss it, and miss with 
it much of the best of life. The same is 
true about brothers and sisters. Every 
one must have observed in large families, 
apparently happy together, that each one 
lived his own life, that they knew very 
little of one another. To those who do 
not know how much strength and joy can 
be gained by the perfect co-mingling of 
interests between father, mother, sons 
and daughters, this will appear an un- 
speakable loss; but many are apparently 
content to share the shelter of the same 
roof, and have very little else in common, 
and yet be contented enough. There are 
many wives who know nothing of what 
their husbands are doing, many husbands 
who know nothing and care nothing as to 
what their wives are doing, and yet they 
would be the first to say that their mar- 
riages are happy. They are happy after 
a fashion, but not after the true fashion. 





The Carpenter 


That evening, when the Carpenter swept out 
The fragment shavings from the workshop 
floor, 
And placed the tools in order and shut to 
And barred, for the last time, the humble 
door, 
And, going on His way to save the world, 
Turned from the laborer’s lot for evermore, 
I wonder—was He glad? 


That morning, when the Carpenter walked 
forth 
From Joseph’s doorway, in the glimmering 
light, 
And bade His holy mother long farewell, 
And, through the rose-shot skies with dawn- 
ing bright, 
Saw glooming the dark shadow of the Cross, 
Yet, seeing, set His feet toward Calvary’s 
height, : 
I wonder—was He sad ? 


Ah! when the Carpenter went on His way, 
He thought not for Himself of good or ill, 
One was His path, through shop or thronging 
men 
Craving His help e’en to the cross-crowned 
hill, i 
In toiling, healing, teaching, suffering—all 
His joy, His life, to do His Father’s will ; 
And earth and heaven are glad! 
—Alice Ranlett, in The Independent. 
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Should Children Join the Church 


BY JULIA CLARK HALLAM 


The practical and personal work of the 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society is bring- 
ing into prominence the question of church 
membership for children. The ultimate de- 
cision in this serious and important matter 
is justly referred to the parents. It is inev- 
itable that the attitude of the parent himself 
toward church membership will effect his 
action with reference to his child entering 
the church. If church membership for the 
parent means help, inspiration, communion 
and a living power for a righteous life, he 
will crave it for his child. 

There are many reasons in favor of an 
early church membership: first, the important 
result ‘upon the character of the child of ac- 
cepting the splendid ideals of the Christian life 
as soon as ideals begin to shape themselves in 
his mind ; second, the consciousness of a one- 
ness with God before the temptations of later 
life have made him conscious of a separate- 
ness from God; third, the close association 
of membership with those whose ideals cen- 
ter about Christ; fourth, a harmony with 
Christian parents and other members of the 
family when these are church members; 
fifth, the beneficial influence of doing, while 
the character is forming, the church and mis- 
sionary work which is expected of church 
members. 

It is recognized to be a serious thing to re- 
fuse the request to unite with the chureh 
when it comes directly from the child. But 
there may be reasons for the refusal, such 
as these: first, the child has probably had 
no definite religious experience; second, le 
does not understand the nature of the vows 
which he is taking, and does not know what 
his wish is in regard to them; third, he can- 
not live up to the requirements of the church 
vows; fourth, he may in later years repudi- 
ate the vows on the ground that he did not 
understand them, and lay upon his parents 
the responsibility. 

While definiteness of experience is desirable, 
no experience is final. My observation shows 
me that the difference between the vow of 
the child and that of the adult is not one 
of understanding or of purpose, but simply 
that the experience of the child is so limited 
that he does not realize how difficult it will 
be to keep the vows. The child knows and 
feels that he wants to be good and to follow 
the example of Christ. It will be wise to 
explain, as best we may, the difficulties of 
right living as they come along, but not to 
thrust them in out of time. 

The question whether the child who joins 
the church at an early age will regret the 
step later is one that must be faced openly. 
Every conceivable possibility, whether for 
good or for bad, is before the child. I doubt 
if the truly Christian parent will allow the 
possibilities for bad te weigh more seriously 
than for good. Furthermore, I believe that 
the parent ought to accept his full share of 
responsibility for the outcome of the child’s 
action. We acknowledge the co-parenthood 
of God in the lives of our children, and 
believe that we hold them in trust for him. 

If ever in the life of a child we may rest 
in a peculiar way upon his Heavenly Father, 
it is when he, though very young, desires 
to pledge himself to that Heavenly Father’s 
service. God will not neglect these little 
ones, who have pledged themselves to him 
while still too young to know how hard it is 
to live as he would like tohavethem. While 
never, therefore, for an instant underrating 
the seriousness of this question, the Chris- 
tian parent may wisely keep before the mind 
of the child the ideals which are expressed 
in church membership. 





If the man is the head of the woman, the 
woman is the heart of the man.—P?re Hya- 
cinthe Loyson. 
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Closet and Altar 


Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 





We are not out of the way of divine 
visits when we are sensibly engaged in 
an honest calling and abide with God in 
it.—Matthew Henry. 





Free men freely work ; 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 
—E. B. Browning. 


What a world it is! How wonderful 
that men should walk on it asif it were 
made of eommon earth, or go to Cali- 
fornia in search of gold. I never yet 
laid my hand with a resolute heart upon 
any portion of God’s universe that I 
could reach that did not turn to gold be- 
neath my grasp. And I know it needs 
but work and a right spirit to draw, even 
from the commonest sources, an exhaust- 
less treasure.—James Hinton. 








The duty which no one can disclaim, 
the test which no one may evade and the 
prize which no one will despise are all 
included in the homely word of useful- 
ness.— Bishop Thorold. 





I go among unloving hearts ; 
But go Thou with me there, 

And let me breathe thy love all day, 
Just as I breathe the air. 


Let this day’s hard and thankless task 
Be temple-work for Thee, 

And every meal a Eucharist 
And feast of love to me. 


Let even the garments that I wear, 
In symbol-language say, 

“The robe of Jesus’ righteousness 
Encircles thee today.” 


May I through all the noisy streets 
In thine own peace rejoice, 
And hear above the noise and din 
Thy Spirit’s still, small voice. 
—Cheering Words. 





Sorrows may take from life its delights, 
but, thank God! they can never take its 
duties. At the lowest ebb of dejection 
we still have much to de.—F. D. Maurice. 


ON RESUMING LABOR 


O Thou who givest Thy children 
all things to enjoy, we praise Thee 
for the restfulness of summer days, 
the healing touch of Thy fair world 
upon our fevered lives, for happy 
companionship with men and quiet 
communion with Thee. Enable us 
to garner up the rich fruits of this ex- 
perience of recreation, and with fresh 
courage to dedicate ourselves anew 
to our daily tasks. Suffer us not to 
despise the trivial and commonplace 
duties of our daily routine. Redeem 
our lives from discontent and little- 
ness. While our hands are busy with 
material things and our minds en- 
grossed with that which is seen and 
temporal, may our hearts be lifted to 
eternal realities and our lives be tran- 
quil and beautiful because we walk 
in fellowship with Thee. Bless all 
who do the hard work of the world. . 
Protect those who toil in cheerless and 
perilous places. Bring peace out of 
strife and love out of enmity, and 
may Thy children everywhere labor, 
while the day lasts, in the spirit of 
Thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen 


. 
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Hampshire hills and another be- 

side the sea in Maine, I am going 
to give you a glimpse of the planets for a 
change, and even take you on a trip to 
the moon! You will understand this 
better as you read on. First, here is a 
letter from an old friend of the Corner, 
on his way to the Buffalo Exposition. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Noticing in the Corner 
your request for notes and snap-shots of sum- 
mer wanderings, I send a little picture given 
me by a kind Albany gentleman whom I met 
on a Lake Champlain steamer. He told me 
that the little girl lives on a lovely hillside in 
the city of Albany, and that the dogs belong to 
her. They are half-brethers, and their names 
are Jupiter and Saturn. Isn’t it a friendly 
little group? I fancy some one interested in 
astronomy must have named the dogs! 

Witherbee, N. Y. A. ©. 

But I should think they might have 
been more properly named Canis Major 
and Canis Minor, or that the large, white 
one might have been named Sirius, after 
the dog-star itself—certainly the dog-day 
weather has been serious enough this 
summer! When I learned that A. C. was 
going to the Pan-American, I wrote him 
to be sure and go up in some aérial ma- 
chine and write us all about it. He com- 
plied with my request so far as to send 
me the cut of the air-ship on its romantic 
journey to the moon. But not a word 
have I received from him about it, al- 
though I have waited two or three 
weeks for*it. Do you suppose he 
started on the strange tour and 
that something has happened to 
him, say in the Mountains of the 
Moon? Woukin’t it be funny if I 
should get a letter from him 
mailed up there, and carrying a 
lunar postage stamp? If I do get 
one, I will print a facsimile of the 
stamp for you, unless that is a 
violation of moon-law, as it is of 
United States postal law. None 
of my Buffalo correspondents de- 
scribe the trip — this boy comes 
nearest to it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have just had 
my thirteenth birthday. I wish you 
was only thirteen too, we would have 
great larks. Probably you would 
have gone to the Buffalo Pan-Ameri- 
can with us—we have been there this summer 
—and if you had Iam pretty sure you would 
have gone to the moon from the big Midway. 
We peeked in at the door, but I didn’t find 
any folks going ; I guess they were afraid the 
moon was “ full,” and would be quarrelsome! 
We thought the “ Aério-Cycle” was fine. It 
was a@ see-saw, with a Ferris wheel on each 
end. When one wheel is down, the other is 
away up in the air, and turning round, and so 
gives youa chance to see the whole Exposition. 

We went in to see “Darkness and Dawn.” 
There were so many of us that old Charon 
could not row us over in his boat,.and we had 
to walk over a bridge. We saw one man turn 
into a skeleton. It was some kind of an 
““X Rays” performance. The horse “Bon- 
ner” was the greatest wonde.; he could 
answer questions with “ Yes” or “ No,” and 
write on a slate, add numbers, dance and fire 
off a cannon. I hate to write letters, or I 
would write more. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


eo one Corner among the New 


NOBLE B. 


You are a Noble B-oy to write so much, 
but I wish that you had told us more 
about that educated horse. It does not 
require much intelligence to dance—I 
have often seen young animals do that— 
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but did the horse really and truly write, 
and add figures ? 

As to the moon matter, I have asked 
every Buffalo tourist I have seen, but 
found no one who ventured on that voy- 
age—until I met this morning an intelli- 
gent young fellow who made the trip and 
told me all about it; more than I can re- 
peat. To get aboard the “ship” he went 
up into a building, which was full of 
stage scenery like a theater. There he 
crossed a gang-plank and sat with other 
passengers on what seemed to be the 
deck of a small steamer. It began to 
rock, as on waves, to flap its sail like 
wings and to move up into the air—un- 
less it was the pictured curtains which 
moved down. They looked down upon 
trees and cities, they looked up to the 
sky and stars, they passed through a 








thunderstorm, they heard the pattering 
of drops, and.at last stopped. From a 
gang-plank on the other side they landed 


on the moon—as they were told. They 
followed a guide and saw strange relics of 
ancient forests and mountains. Hearing 
a@ peculiar whistle, they came upon curi- 
ous little persons, dressed in green, either 
dwarfs or children (of the ‘‘man in the 
moon’’?) who took them into a lunar 
palace and showed them many things; 
indeed the lunatics actually offered to 
sell them souvenirs! At last they sud- 
denly found themselves on the Landing 
Dock again, and descended by other stairs 
to terra firma in the Midway. If any 
other Cornerers took the trip and can ex- 
plain it better, let them do so! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Just now we are all 
within the walls of the old city of Nuremberg, 
listening to the Bavarian band. In front are 
two German peasants, with their sandal-like 
stockings and bare knees, full white sleeves 
and Alpine hats and with pipes and beer. 
The girls are queerly dressed, with green 
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skirts, black waists and white sleeves, and 
pink and white striped aprons. This is Niirn- 
berg transplanted in America! 

This morning we went to see Bostock’s 
trained wild animals. There were perform- 
ing elephants, baby lions, young leopards, 
wild dogs and bears that we saw “go off,” 
and ever so many other things that we didn’t 
see. The boys saw in the Midway glass-mak- 
ing and blowing, and went up in the “ Aério- 
Cycle,” but somehow it didn’t go fast enough 
to suit them, although I guess it was enough 
for the rest of the people. We've all seen 
‘* Bonner,” the trained horse who can write 
numbers and letters and add very quickly, 
He is splendid. 

But of all the loveliest things in the world 
the “City of Light” is the loveliest. To 
stand at night just beyond the Triumphant 
Bridge, with its four high turrets blazing with 
electric lights and each surmounted by a 
colossal standard bearer, and see before you 
the Electric Tower beaded with yellow lights, 
the Temple of Music and the Ethnology 
Building on either side with their large domes, 
and then in between innumerable buildings 
with pagoda-like turrets—O, it is too splendid 
to imagine! 

Now we have just returned from Niagara 
Falls and eaten a picnic supper in our rooms. 
We've seen the Falls inside and out, and from 
all points of the compass, and were just en- 
chanted. Coming home we had a great mix- 
up! Inthe rush for a Buffalo car, Joe got on 
one, while the other five of us got on the one 
behind it. He didn’t have his ticket, so ina 
hurried consultation it was decided to send 
Mattie along to the first car, at its next stop, 
with two tickets. A minute after, Joe, miss- 
ing his ticket, came to our car. We were the 
more worried because we had planned 
to go toa restaurant for supper, but 
had not decided which one, so we did 
not know where to find Mattie. Then 
the fuse burned out on our car, and 
we had to wait over five cars. When 
we reached Buffalo, mother went down 
town and we came to the house, each 
expecting to find her. Mother was 
victorious! JuLia B. 

Pan-America, Buffalo. 

That’s all for this time—but did 


no one go to the Eskimo Village? 


(For the Old Folks) 

‘Only room for a few lines for the 
O. F.’s —just to keep peace in the 
family! 

That old poem about “Philip 
Brown” {asked for June 29] was in 
my spelling book (called the New 
Pleasing Speller) seventy years ago. 
I haven’t seen the book tor sixty-five 
years, but I will send the lady the piece as | 
recall it. I feel thankful for the honor of 
belonging to the Cornerers. 

Mrs. H. 


Farmington, Me. 
A lady asks for the authorship of 
Over in the meadow, 
In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother-toad 
And her little toadie one. 
“ Wink! ” said the mother ; 
“IT wink,” said the one: 
So she winked and she blinked 
“In the sand, in the sun. 

This beautiful little poem—which I 
have often heard repeated to delighted 
little children and grandchildren—is in 
Whittier’s collection, “‘ Child Life,” and 
there attributed to Olive A. Wadsworth. 


Mrs. Spofford of Newburyport, writes: 
Tell the Cornerers that those lovely lines, 
“Spake the nightingale to the rose,’ for 
which inquiry was made [June 22], were 
written by Eliza Sproat (Mrs. Turner) of 
Philadelphia, although I cannot lay my hand 


upon the volume. 
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Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today“ 


Vil. Have Fellowship with God 


By Rev. A. 


“Our fellowship is with the Father and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ’’—that is the 
New Testament gospel, but it is the tree 
of life whose roots are in the Old Testa- 
ment. The ideal manhood of the Bible 
is everywhere the same—everywhere re- 
lates man with God and draws him up- 
ward to God. No other evidence that 
the Bible is divine truth revealed to men 
is more convincing than this. The mind 
reaching after holiness may lay hold of 
this fact and stay itself upon it. When 
we hear Jesus praying for his disciples, 
“As thou, Father, art in me and I in 
thee, that they also may be in us,’”’ when 
we hear Paul commending them to ‘‘the 
communion of the Holy Spirit,” and John 
assuring them that their fellowship is 
with the Father and the Son, we can turn 
to the records of the patriarchs and find 
the same sustaining conviction giving 
them a place in the Holy Word, though 
their ideal may stand related to the New 
Testament ideal only as the dawn to 
noon. They had fellowship with God; 
therefore the Hebrews looked to them as 
examples, as we do. 

Jacob, going from home in peril of his 
life at the hands of his wronged brother, 
made a great discovery at Bethel, the 
place which became a famous sanctuary 
in later times. He would tell us how to 
have fellowship with God through the 
story of his dream, and I think his mes- 
sage would include these four things: 

1. Behold God above all. Stretched on 
ny back one day at Bethel, with my head 
pillowed on a stone, I watched with half- 
closed eyes the terraced hills, rising like 
a ladder to the sky. That was the pic- 
ture before Jacob’s eyes as he fell asleep. 
He had in his dream a succession of sur- 
prises. Behold, a ladder! Behold, the 
angels! Behold, the Lord stood above 
it! The wanderer’s future was bound up 
with God, and there he discovered the 
fact. He might have expected a rebuke, 
for he deserved it. But he received in- 
stead the great promise which had been 
held as the most precious possession of 
his father. Above all his way stood the 
Lord. To see him there was the first 
step toward fellowship with him. 

2, Behold God with you. ‘Behold Iam 
with thee,” was the word from him who 
was above all Jacob saw in his dream. 
The Presence was around him. Life 
would be different for him henceforth. 
He woke from his dream to a new day. 
“This is none other but the house of God, 
this is the gate of heaven.” When one 
learns to say that of one place, he has 
made a great discovery. When he can 
say it of every place, he has found the 
greatest secret of living. It was long be- 
fore Jacob came to realize all this. But 
he took the first step toward it at Bethel. 
5. Worship God. The patriarch’s first 
Impulse when he came to feel the pres- 
ence of God was to build an altar, to con- 
Secrate it and call the place by a name 
Which meant “the house of God.” If 
he temple had been there he would have 
offered sacrifice in it; if a Christian 
“The Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 8. Text 


4 28: 1-22. International Lesson, Jacob at 
lel, 


E. DUNNING 


church, he would have joined it. But 
with only a stone and a flask of olive oil 
he set up his altar and worshiped God. 
That is his message to every one setting 
out in life, to every one who would fur- 
nish and fill his lifeto make it worthy of 
immortality. 

4, Do business with God. Jacob took 
God into partnership from that time on. 
What he was to receive he regarded as 
given to him by God, and he vowed to de- 
vote one tenth of it especially to religious 
uses, 

This is a very imperfect, a deeply sin- 
ful character to which we look back to 
find the primitive ideas which in the 
teachings of Christ and the apostles rise 
to the loftiest height of communion with 
God. But we remember that Jacob was 
morally only a child. He had no Bible. 
The two best men he had known, his 
father and grandfather, had been caught 
in falsehood and forced to confess it. 
His most trusted friend, his mother, had 
taught him to deceive. If from such sur- 
roundings and training Jacob could rise 
to such fellowship with God that he could 
say, “I have seen God face to face,” none 
need be discouraged who seeks himself to 
attain to Christian manhood. 

Often a careless and wicked life has 
been changed by the discovery that God 
demands its service and has provided 
work to be done. I remember a new 
Western town where a Sunday school 
was organized one evening by a mission- 
ary, and those present elected a young 
man in the town who was absent as the 
superintendent. His comrades came and 
told him of his new office and he scoffed 
atit. They knew that he drank, gambled, 
was profane in his language. But after- 
wards, in the silence of the night, he was 
solemnized by thinking that the people 
had chosen him for a sacred service. He 
remembered his mother’s prayers and 
hopes for him. He knelt beside his bed 
and vowed that if God would give him 
such honor and men would so trust him 
he would live a Christian life. The next 
Sunday he accepted the office, and told 
those present of his new experience and 
purpose. Thirty persons who heard his 
story declared their intention to live also 
anewlife. A church was formed and the 
young man became a leader in it. 

Like Jacob, he that night saw God above 
all his way, realized that he who was in 
the highest heaven was also present with 
him, consecrated himself to God in wor- 
ship and entered into partnership with 
him. ‘Fellow-citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God,” was Paul’s 
description of those who had come to 
know God through Jesus Christ. The 
patriarchs’ message was translated anew 
by Christ and the apostles, but it was the 
same message and is the same today. The 
true beginning of life is to enter into fel- 
lowship with God. 





What we are and where we areis God’s prov- 
idential arrangement—God’s doing, though it 
may be man’s misdoing; and the manly and 
the wise way is to look your disadvantages 
in the face and see what can be made out of 
them.—F. W. Robertson. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 8-14. 
2 Kings 6: 15-17. 

Weare emphasizing today as perhaps never 
before the duty of helpfulness. It is just as 
much our duty to be the recipient of help, 
and our progress in the divine life is marked 
quite as much by the spirit in which we re- 
ceive help and the use we make of it as by a 
growing disposition to serve others. I have 
known persons whose one great fault was 
their unwillingness to let others do them a 
favor. It has seemed sometimes as if they 
were almost unwilling to avail themselves of 
the grace of God because they disliked to be 
under obligation to any one. There is such 
a thing as the selfishness of the unselfish. 
We need sometimes to be dislodged from our 
independence and self-sufficiency and let 
others and God do for us what we never can 
do for ourselves. 


Heavenly Helpers. 


Life is constantly teaching us this lesson 
of dependence. The little child, always near 
the kingdom of God, knows its weakness, and 
reaches out for objects wherewith to steady 
itself. But there usually comes a period in 
the case of the growing youth when he thinks 
himself equal to the demands and tests and 
opportunities of life. It frequently takes some 
hard knocks and some bitter disappointments 
to convince such a one of his mistake and ren- 
der him willing to confess his own limitations 
and eager to implore help and guidance. 
Happy the man who then seeks his help from 
the hills, and who can say, “The Lord is 
my helper, I will not fear what man can do 
unto me.” 





It is a great moment when a man realizes 
that heaven alone can help him in the deep- 
est needs of his life. He then puts his case 
before the Omnipotent Father and waits for 
the response. That often comes through the 
communication of greater energy and perse- 
verance to a man’s own will, or through the 
re-enforcement of his native talents. God 
helps him by strengthening him to help him- 
self. Again the response comes through un- 
expected help from others, but it is just as 
truly God’s help. How many answers to 
prayer have come in this way, through the 
sudden raising up of human helpers, whose 
interest in him the man had not suspected 
before he prayed! 


“Christian, dost thou see them ?”—these 
heavenly helpers. It is all a matter of vis- 
ion. Ruskin says that for ten men who can 
talk, there is only one man who can think; 
and for ten men who can think, there is only 
one man who can see. Elisha’s prayer is as 
much needed for the men of this generation 
as it was for his own servant so many centu- 
ries ago, “‘ Lord, I pray Thee open his eyes 
that he may see.” 

It lies around us like a cloud, 
The world we cannot see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, ° 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Yes, this universe is something more than 
vast stretches of forest and ocean, than long 
miles of brick and mortar. The things which 
eyes see not and hands handle not are the 
real things after all. God gives to men the 
spirit of discernment whereby we detect him 
in a. world which is in every part vocal and 
radiant with his presence. God, Christ, the 
ministering. angels—why should we live as if 
they were not, as if the tangible and the tem- 
poral were all? But he whose eyes have 
deen opened can cry out with joy as he pur- 
sues his daily pathway, “My he'p cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth.”’ 









Cut and Thrust on the Border 


Much of the charm which has put Eben 
Holden into the hands of so many thou- 
sands of Americans is present also in the 
pages of this new book * of war and ad- 
venture from the same hand. Mr. Bach- 
eller takes us again to the St. Lawrence 
valley in northern New York, but turns 
back to the times when there was war 
along the border. The great houses in 
the wilderness of wealthy exiles from 
France, the camps of American and Brit- 
ish armies on both sides of the St. Law- 
rence, the forest and the river are scenes 
of personal combat and hairbreadth es- 
cape. 

If we regret a little that the author has 
so decisively gone over to the romancists 
when he had given proof of such unusual 
talent for making social study delightful, 
it must be acknowledged that he handles 
his new cut and thrust materials with 
vigor and carries us along with him 
through the exceedingly adventurous 
way of his two heroes. 

Colonel Ramon Bell is a strong char- 
acter. D’ri is very closely akin to Uncle 
Eben of the former story. The women 
of the book all belong to the French col- 
ony, and the two who are depicted with 
care are charmingly romantic and move 
with well-bred grace across the stage. 

Altogether this is a well proportioned, 
interesting and patriotic novel of a time 
and scene yet little touched by the ro- 
mance writer. We have had much enjoy- 
ment from it, but we cannot help wishing 
that the author may yet give us his best 
book, taking all needful time for the 
careful study and delineation of more 
peaceful times and types than these. 


The New Books 


«a * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
pertment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Typical New Testament Conversions. 
F. A. Nobl a ee LL.D. pp. 326. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1. 


It is a noble ~ which the author has 
taken for his new book of sermons. In the 
story of the conversion of these men and 
women whose experience is written for our 
learning the variety of the Holy Spirit’s work 
appears, lending itself to a wide survey of 
the experiences and needs of modern men in 
their approach to Christ. Dr. Noble has the 
gift of clear seeing and of sympathy. The 
reader will find in these sermons helpful and 
inspiring studies and expositions of the inti- 
mate needs and satisfactions of the soul that 
seeks for God through Christ. 


The Why, When and How of Revivals. B: 
Bishop W. ” F. Mallalieu. pp. 160, Eaton 
Mains. 75 cents 


May be described as a pastoral letter from 
one of the most active and popular bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to Christians, 
and especially preachers, of his own denomi- 
nation. Its exhortations to witness-bearing 
service are timely for others also. Thereisa 
great deal of wisdom born of experience in 
its pages. Bishop Mallalieu believes in old- 
fashioned methods, in the preacher’s doing 
his own evangelistic work, in the revival as 
the chief means for the increase of the church. 
Whether he can call a prosperous and socially 
ambitious Methodism back to its old mission 
of strenuous evangelism is a question of unu- 
sual interest, and one of great importance to 
the religious future of America. 


By Irving Bacheller. Lothrop Pub. Co. 





* Dri and I. 
pp. 362. $1.50. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Beligion and Morality. By Daniel Bens. pp. 
92. Jennings & Pye. incinnati. 50 cen 

A thoughtful book, which finds in human na- 
ture aptitudes and requirements of duty to 
God and man corresponding to those revealed 
in the Old Testament and the New, and ar- 
gues from them the divine authority and sanc- 
tion of the moral law. 


and Modern Thought. By F 
pp. 48. Westminster Press. 


Calvinism . Re 
— D. D. 12 
cen 


HISTORY 


Pitery for Ready Reference. Vol. VI. By 
noi N. Larned. pp.720. C. A. Nichols Co. Spring- 


Completing the set of six large and well- 
printed volumes, which we have reviewed 
with favorable appreciation as they have 
from time to time appeared. The earlier vol- 
umes have been enlarged and revised; this 
sixth volume covers recent history from 1894 
down to the present year. The method of 
the book makes reference easy, and its quota- 
tions from recent authorities on the subjects 
of which it treats gives it a special freshness 
and approach to first-hand authority. 

Ame rican Diplomate pestgns. oo J. B. 
nderson, Jr. pp. 

The great questions which aie vdisturbed the 
foreign relations of the United States and 
which are described and summarized in this 
largé and able historical work are five: The 
Fur Seals and Bering Sea Award, The Inter- 
oceanic Canal Problem, The Samoan Ques- 
tion, The Monroe Doctrine and the Northeast 
Coast Fisheries. The first has been adjudi- 
eated, though not much to our national satis- 
faction; the Samoan question, we hope, has 
reached a solution ; the others remain with us 
as leading threads of our present diplomacy. 
Mr. Henderson’s book is, therefore, timely as 
well as scholarly. Its broad-minded discus- 
sions ought to be in the hands of all students 
of American politics. 


7 Maryland Constitution of 1864. By 
_* Myers, Ph.D. pp. 99. Johns Hopkins 


One bey the Johns Hopkins University studies 
in historical and political science under 
the editorship of Prof. Herbert B. Adams. 
Deals with the political movements which led 
to the calling of the constitutional convention 
which abolished slavery in Maryland and 
with the work of the convention and its ac- 
ceptance by the people of the state. 
74 | South American Pepelies. By W. F. 
, D.D., and W. A. Smith. pp. 348. 
Miver J Burdett &'Co. 
Designed for use as a supplementary reader, 
describing the characteristic natural features 
and peculiarities of national life in the differ- 
ent South American republics, with brief 
sketches of their history. Most school chil- 
dren will, we think, be surprised to find how 
much variety there is among these Southern 
neighbors and in use of the book will gain an 
introduction to popular heroes of liberty like 
San Martin, Bolivarandothers. The pictures 
are well selected. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Secrets of the Woeds. - A William J. Long. 
pp. 184. Ginn & Co. 60 ce 
Book III. of the Wood Folk Series. Stories 
of the wild life of the creatures of forest and 
stream by one who has lived long with them 
and has interpreted what keen eyes have seen 
with sympathetic understanding and charm 
of style. A delightful book to be put into the 
hands of children, and just what their elders 
who enjoy th outdoor world will take pleas- 
ure in reading. 
Richard Sevier. By A. H. Lewis. 
Life Pub. Co. 
A significant but almostintolerably discursive 
and therefore disappointing book, in which 
we catch glimpses of the subject about as 
often as of a ship on a foggy day at sea. It 
is a pity, for the author, with all his blind 
reverence for Tammany and its political eth- 
ics and philosophy, might have told us a good 
deal that would be valuable about h's leader 
instead of making copious but unpertinent 
drafts upon the scrap-book of historical. gos- 
sip and literary allusion which seems to con- 
stitute his mind. But through: the haze we 


pp. 372. 
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catch glimpses of an autocrat, bull dog in 
tenacity, strong in self-control, faithful in 
friendship yet able to forgive private wrongs, 
the descendant of one of Cromwell’s soldiers 
who devastated Ireland—a man to be feared 
because his virtues are at the service of a dis. 
honest political system. The personal judg- 
ments of the book are amusingly rancorous 
in their prejudice and of little value. Un. 
fortunately there is no index. 

Fpain Sage of the Blackboard . By Dr. and 

roo W. F. Crafts. Pp. 372. Jennings & Pye, 
A new, revised aud enlarged edition of a 
well-known and useful hand-book of visible 
illustrations in the Sunday school and else. 
where. Students of Sunday school methods 
will find many suggestions in the book. Dr, 
Crafts has added to this edition a new depart- 
ment on temperance. 


Out of the Pigeon-Holes. By E.S. Goodhue, 
M.D. pp. 194. 


The literary amusements of a physician, who 
writes easily and discursively on a wide range 
of topics. Pleasant glimpses of Canadian and 
Californian life, literary musings, snap-shots 
at the philosophy of religion, and verse that is 
occasionally humorous. 


Book Chat 


A biography of Pasteur, by his son-in-law, 
is soon to be published. 

Sarah Grand of the Heavenly Twins will 
come to America for a visit. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is an aéronaut, and takes 
a balloon trip whenever opportunity offers. 


George Gissing, the popular English novel- 
ist, was for a time a teacher in the High 
School at Waltham, Mass. 

Justin McCarthy has been making a special 
study of the reign of Queen Anne, which 
will require two volumes when printed. 


Assistant Librarian Spofford of the Library 
of Congress has gone abroad for three months 
to visit the book-selling centers. 


The publication of John Morley’s life of 
Gladstone has been deferred for two years 
on account of the wealth of literary material 
with which it is necessary to deal. 


The Zadoc Long Memorial Library in Buck- 
field, Me., built and equipped by Secretary 
of the Navy John D. Long in memory of his 
father, was dedicated recently. 

The monument to the noted Irish parlia- 
mentary leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, is 
to be designed by Augustus St. Gaudens, who. 
has been allowed five years for the work. 


Tolstoi has been speaking a good word for 
old age. As a young man, he says, bodily 
illness depressed his mind as well, but now, 
although he is ill, his mind retains its power 
of clear thinking. 

Robert E. Speer is soon to publish a book 
called Christ and Life, in which the three arti- 
cles recently contributed by him to The Co- 
gregationalist, under the title of The Twenti- 
eth Century Christian, will appear. 


Bishop Whipple of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the late Bishop Westcott of the 
Church of England were close friends. Their 
correspondence, when published some day, will 
add much to the history of the churches of 
which they have been representative leaders. 
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A special diploma and medal of honor, above 
and apart from all other awards, was recol- 
mended for Augustus St. Gaudens by the art 
jury at the Buffalo Exposition, “in view of 
the extraordinary and altogether exceptional 
merit’ of his work in sculpture. 

The only American occupying a professor's 
chair in a German university is Prof. Caspar 
René Gregory of Leipzig, the well-know? 
writer on the Greek text of the New Testament. 
He has just been invited to deliver the oration 
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at the summer convocation of the university 
of Chicago. 


It is a clever skit on the ways of the modern 
theater which we owe to the Detroit Free 
Press. “So there is to be a revival of Shake- 
speare?” “Well, I understand one of our 
pest playwrights has been commissioned to 
dramatize two or three of Shakespeare’s plays 
as an experiment.” 


Longfellow continues to be the most popu- 
lar poet in England judging by the book sales. 
A London bookseller of wide experience re- 
marks incidentally that he sells more of 
Tennyson’s complete works than of any other 
poet, save the American favorite. Sometimes 
it seems as if Longfellow was better appre- 
ciated in England than in his own country. 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has been read- 
ing Irving Bacheller’s Eben Holden, and, re- 
viewing it for The Ledger, he says that one of 
the book’s merits is that “it pays a creditable 
installment of the long-standing debt litera- 
ture owes to the life God evidently loves, 
since he permits it to be a major life—that 
daily existence of the millions who delve and 
spin and reap the sheaf.” 


Of thirty-three gold medals for painting 
assigned at the Buffalo Exposition, one went 
toa woman, Cecilia Beaux, one to Peru and 
fourto Canada. Of eighty-three silver medals 
Canada had five, Chile four and Cuba one, all 
of them for miniature painting. Five silver 
medals were given to women. A gold medal 
for sculpture was given to an artist from 
Chile and silver medals to Canada and Chile. 


The New York State Library issues a list 
each year of the “‘ best’ 250 books published 
during the previous year. Its list for 1900 has 
just been published. We have no means of 
knowing the standard by which the list is 
compiled, but we are interested in the list for 
various reasons. Professor Shaler of Har- 
vard, E. H. Griggs, the popular lecturer, Mr. 
R. R. Bowker and Millicent W. Shinn are 
credited with having produced the best books 
on philosophy and ethics. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, Dr. N. D. Hillis, Dr. S. D. McConnell, 
Dr. A. T. Pierson and Prof. F. G. Peabody of 
Harvard are the men who have written most 
worthily on religion. 


The American Publishers’ Association, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


which has undertaken to maintain the price 
of books and prevent the ruinous competition 
of department stores with the booksellers, 
seems to be entirely satisfied with the results 
of a three months’ enforcement of the rule. 
All the large department stores in the great 
cities have been brought into line by the 
cutting off of their supplies if they undersell. 
The next and most difficult part of the work 
will be to enforce the rule in regard to novels. 
Whether the public, which demands its regu- 
lar doses of exciting historical fiction, will be 
ready to pay the full price for it is a question 
which only time can answer. The enforce- 
ment of a fixed price may make some differ- 
ence with the phenomenal sales we have 
heard so much about. 


In answer to Mr. Frederick Harrison’s con- 
clusion, drawn from his observations in 
America, that democracy cheapens literature, 
The World’s Work wisely says: ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican theory is that by increasing the area of 
culture you do not spoil its finer gardens— 
that by teaching everybody to read you do not 
lessen the number who will read good books ; 
but the aristocratic theory has always been 
that, when you teach everybody to read, no- 
body will read good books. Is there not a 
confusion of thought in this conclusion? Be- 
cause your maid and your butcher and your 
shopgirl and everybody else reads slap-dash 
fiction, will you read fewer good novels than if 
they read none atall? Or will you read less 
history or poetry because they read more 
magazines than the peasants of Europe?” 


Mr. J. E. H. Williams of the London pub- 
lishing firm of Hodder & Stoughton, who has 
been traveling in America, attributes some 
large part of the great sales of current books 
to the advertisements of the department 
stores. ‘“‘These stores buy the one book of 
the hour in great quantities and make a 
feature of the day’s sale ‘along with the 
latest lady’s shirt waist.” ‘‘In at least one 
case,” he adds “a most successful novel was 
written deliberately according to a receipt 
supplied by the publisher, who gave the 
author definite instructions as to the period, 
the plot and the characters, and had the 
manuscript carefully doctored to suit the 
taste of the public before he issued it.” 
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What a Little Motto Did 


At the recent meeting in Oxford, Eng., of 
the British Y. M. C. A. Conference, the Bishop 
of Liverpool, in a noble address on the quali- 
ties needed for successful Christian work 
among young men, said: 


Some thirty years ago, long before Mr. 
Sheldon’s well-known book was published, 
there was written by a distinguished son 
of Oxford, who afterwards became a de- 
voted clergyman in the west of England, 
a little book called ‘“‘What would the 
Lord Jesus do?” and soon after the pub- 
lication of this book a friend of mine 
gave to me—I had just gone to London— 
that motto to hang over my mantelpiece. 
One day as I was visiting among my peo- 
ple I came across a poor woman dying of 
cancer. I found she was a lady by birth, 
though living in two miserable rooms in 
a back street in North London. She had 
made a most unhappy marriage and her 
friends had cast her off. I wrote to her 
mother, laying before her the circum- 
stances, and asking her to come to see 
her dying child. One day, soon after- 
wards, this lady’s card was brought to 
me, and after keeping her waiting, 
through no fault of my own, for a minute 
or two, I went into my study. She was 
sitting looking at the motto over the man- 
tel iece—‘* What would the Lord Jesus 
do?”—and turning sharply round as I 
entered, she said, ‘“‘I came here to tell 
= that I would not see my daughter, 
ut these words have made me change 
= | mind.” I think if every one of us 
oO are servants of Christ and seeking 
to walk in his footsteps would ask our- 
selves in difficult and critical moments 
that or a similar question, ‘‘ What would 
the Lord Jesus have metodo?” we would 
be able to walk in his footsteps, and to 
lead, by his grace, a life of saintliness. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 1-7. To Every One His Work 
for Christ. Neh. 3: 23-30; 1 Cor. 12. 
Determined by tastes, abilities, opportunities. 

Each necessary to the whole. Conspicuousness not 

the measure of value. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 306.) 
Missionary Topic: Home Mission Pioneers 





There is more than one recent big-selling 
story to which this description might apply. )} 


and Establishers. Mark 9: 33-50; 1 Kings 8: 
22-43. 
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To that end, brief volun. ‘ 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 


open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Free Pews, the Democratic and 
Christian Thing 

Having noticed the editorial in your issue 
of July 20, entitled Not Despising the Back 
Seat, in which you praise the late Eleazer 
Boynton for his determined disposition to 
honor God in his sanctuary when a young 
man, although he could afford only a back 
seat, I venture a word. Although the stand 
taken by Mr. Boynton in this particular is 
highly commendable, is it necessary or desir- 
able for a church to place in a young man’s (or 
anybody’s else) way, the obstacle which Mr. 
Boynton overcame? Not everybody has his 
determined disposition. I question if there is 
any general feeling such as you speak of as 
“ despising the back seat,”’ although there may 
be in some plutocratic churches (sometimes 
incorrectly called aristocratic churches) peo- 
ple who despise the poverty of those who can 
afford no other. 

Is there any good reason why any person’s 
seat in a church should be determined by the 
amount of cash that he contributes? In a 
church in which all seats are free, of which I 
am a member, the back seats are fully as 
likely to be filled as any others. Although 
this feature may not be an argument in favor 
of the system, the free seats are certainly a 
decided advance over the system of selling 
seats, and the supporters of the church are 
fully as liberal as though they bought their 
pews at auction, or otherwise. Is there any 
reason why this system should not be found 
advantageous in any church, unless it be the 
prejudice or selfishness of its members ? 

It is necessary that we should have money 
to meet the expenses of our churches, but it is 
not necessary to sell pews at auction, or 
other wise, to raise it. H. E. G. 


The Away from Rome Movement 


The Congregationalist of Aug. 17 says that 
the .“ Los von Rom” movement in Austria is 
due in the main to clerical interference with 
racial aspirations. It is undoubtedly true 
that the Roman hierarchy has favored the 
Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia, going as far 
even as to force Czech priests upon German 
churches for the purpose of decreasing the 
preponderance of these and increasing the in- 
fluence of the former. Rome well knows that 
if it could only denationalize the greater part of 
the Germans in Austria, its influence would 
greatly increase. The Germans are by far 
the most progressive and cultured of the races 
in Austria (in fact in all the Austro-Hunga- 
rian empire), as may be seen from the fact 
that although they form but about one-third of 
the population they pay more than two-thirds 
of the taxes. One can understand, therefore, 
that they feel they have a right to play the 
first fiddle, as it were, in political affairs and 
that they were sorely grieved two or three 
years ago when the Badeni measure seemed 
bent on an equalization’ of the languages and 
the races. It was a bait to pacify the Czechs. 
But preponderance of the Czechs would mean 
retrogression and a speedy disruption of the 
empire. The resistance of the Germans was a 
blessing in disguise for Austria. Emperor 
Francis Joseph soon realized this fact. Badeni 
had to go. The German stands in no immedi- 
ate danger of being ousted out of its position 
of being the language of the army and the 
common Official language. If afew years ago 
Wolf, one of the German leaders, denounced 


the Roman priesthood for siding with the where Huss tried his hand at reforming before omy and sacred claims that may keep await 


Slavs on command from Rome, and announced 


to the world that “Los von Rom” must be 
the watchword, and that very soon 10,000, at 
least, would have left the Roman fold, today 
the reasons he gave are no longer in full force, 
so that from a political point of view he could 
hardly hope to accomplish much. The move- 
ment may have started from racial and polit- 
ical considerations, to a certain extent, but it 
has long ago ceased to present that aspect to 
the world. 

In fact the movement had set in years be- 
fore, the racial interference of the Roman 
priesthood and the Badeni embroglio only 
accelerated its speed. For years the defec- 
tions from the Catholic ranks had been much 
larger than they were previously. The re- 
ligious tyranny of the Roman hierarchy had 
become unbearable. The thing formed the 
subject of conversation among the German 
students and the more cultured people gener- 
ally. They were getting ready for the move- 
ment. It has assumed larger proportions 
than the Catholic clergy deemed possible. 
They soon became alarmed, though pretend- 
ing it was hardly worth while to pay it any 
attention. They instigated persecution when- 
ever and wherever it seemed advisable. In 
Bohemia a priest in high official position 
warmed up the old Roman lie of Luther having 
lived a bad life and having at last committed 
suicide. But all to no effect. In about two 
years 20,000 had come over to the Protes- 
tant faith, and perhaps half as many had 
joined the Old Catholics, who are certainly a 
great improvement upon Romanism. Consid- 
erable as these numbers are, they are never- 
theless comparatively insignificant from a 
political standpoint. If the movement were 
predominantly racial and political the num- 
bers to be cited would certainly be much 
greater. 

The evidence from the converts and others 
is all the other way. Even Representative 
Wolf, above referred to, has expressed his sat- 
isfaction that the religious motives have 
become by far the most influential. In Steier- 
mark the convert Fraiss was willing to sacri- 
fice the promising prospects of a fine political 
career for the sake of his newly found evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. And he at once has 
proven his faith by his works. Where there 
were only six evangelical churches there are 
now, mainly through his labors, fifteen, with 
a large number of out-stations. From Pub- 
lisher Lehmann in Munich a map can be had 
with plates for newspapers showing the dif- 
ference between now and formerly, and giving 
evidence of the evangelistic activity there 
brought to bear upon the people. The poet 
and author Rosegger still retains his Catholic 
faith, or rather he has not yet severed his 
connection with the Catholic Church, although 
upon his own confession it no longer satisfies 
his longing for evangelical truth. He says 
he loves much in the church of his youth, its 
gorgeous ritual and especially its mysteries ; 
but he confesses that its ceremonial has be- 
come all too dry for him, and that its domineer- 
ing antagonism to all that is not Roman Cath- 
olic has estranged him from its fold. He 
solicited subscriptions far and near for the 
Evangelical (this word is always used in pref- 
ence to Protestant) church which was built in 
his native town, and when it was dedicated no 
one felt more thankful to God and more 
jubilant than the poet Rosegger. Another 
fact clearly proving that the movement is not 
racial nor political is the considerable per- 
centage of Czechs who are likewise breaking 
away from Rome, especially in Bohemia, 


the Reformation. Czechs and Germans there 










a 
are joining hands over the great doctrine of L 
justification by faith alone, the experience of . 
the trath of which is making them alike happy fe 
in a common Redeemer. i 
One great historical fact is very much over. - 
looked in discussing the movement. At the ” 
close of the sixteenth century not far from °3 
four-fifths of the population of Austria was | ha 
Protestant. Then came the Jesuit persecn. * 
tions and the Thirty Years’ War. Many hun. pe 
dreds of thousands perished or were banished, Tt 
but those who remained, and against their en 
wills conformed to the demands of Rome, at ~ 
heart remained Protestant. To speak in the aa 
language of evolution, the present movement Nat 
is a case of reversion to a former type, and, in A 
fact, to a higher type than the one existing in Ney 
the realm generally. There is a nemesis, a pla 
retributive justice, in history which may be at in § 
work in this movement to bring about a state thos 
of affairs that will redound to the glory of land 
God and the furtherance of the plans marked acce 
out for the future of his kingdom. If, as is Swe 
widely believed, at the disruption of the dua) buile 
monarchy, Austria (Hungary excluded) for posit 
the most part will become incorporated into As b 
the German empire, the present movement in park, 
its onward march may bring over so many scien 
into the folds of the evangelical church that 
the continued preponderance of Protestantism Augu: 
in the enlarged empire will be assured. Sav 
A. HvELstTeER, Pu. D. by M 
tenda: 
meage 
“Do You Pray” erg 
The minister had come to my father’s—a and a 
mile and more from the tewn—to hold an even- for las 
ing meeting. He sat before the open kitchea Presb} 
fire in an old armchair, used only when 4 the ere 
meeting was held in the house. It was the held a 
first remembrance I have of him. He drew this de; 
me to him, and after a few slow, gentle words, cool. 
in a low, serious voice, said, “Do you pray?” breadt} 
It was fourscore years ago this last winter; any hea 
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but where he sat, the words and tone he used 
are to me as of yesterday. And though I have 
lived to hear from him my ordination charge 
and to make a memorial tribute at his funeral 
in the sixty-fourth year of his ministry, and 












though all the kindred and friends of that nd he ; 
day are, in his favorite phrase, “laid in the @ kno 
narrow house of the grave,” that three-word MSrick C) 
question and the answer given tarry in the Q conn 






Babcock 


memory as making a crisis in my soul’s life. 
Last § 


The question sought for the main fact of 










spiritual life, and the answer given made the em to 1 
first avowed confession of that life. Very Mmmeludes F 
faint the pulses, but after all these years the Detroit b 
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distinct conviction is that a new life in the 
soul began with that question and the reply 
to it. It declared a daily duty, which, since 
that day, with but one short interval in boy- 
hood, has never ceased. The scene, the ques 
tion and answer by the minister’s chair are 
to memory the beginning of a Christian life 
if ever truly begun. The incident may b¢ 
of tise to pastors in their gentle quest for the 
lambs Of the flock ; also to parents and to lit 
tle children in its blessed issue. 
Sunnybank Manse. 
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If we yield ourselves unto God and sil 
cerely accept our lot as assigned by him, W 
shall count up its contents and disregard its 
omissions; and be it as feeble as a cripple’ 
and as narrow as a child’s shall find in # 
resources of good surpassing our best ecdh 












our highest will.—James Martineau. 
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In and Around New York 


Tent ‘leetings in Brooklyn 

The Brooklyn City Mission and Tract So- 
ciety has been holding services in a tent 
at the corner of Saratoga Avenue and Mc- 
Donough Street every evening for the past 
six weeks. Mr. Z. D. Bailey, an evangelist 
formerly engaged in similar work in Wash- 
ington, has been the principal speaker and 
nearly all the services have been well at- 
tended. The seating capacity of the tent 
is 700, and on more than one occasion many 
have had to stand. The neighborhood is a 
new but growing section of the city, the 
people in it being of a respectable class. 
The meetings indicate that the society is 
enlarging its evangelical work, which now 
engages the activities of twenty-one mis- 
sionaries. It is interdenominational.- 


Nature Study at the Park 

A novel idea has just been adopted by the 
New York park commissioners. It is the 
placing of a library of books on nature study 
in a central location in Central Park, that 
those who go to the park to study botany, 
landscape gardening, bird life, etc., may have 
access to them. The reading-room is in the 
Swedish schoolhouse, which was one of the 
buildings at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position. It will accommodate 100 persons. 
As botany is the study most popular at the 
park, the attendant is to be an expert in that 
science, 


August Attendance 


Save for the temporary stimulus given it 
by Mr. Campbell Morgan, August church at- 
tendance in New York matched July in its 
meagerness. It is to be set down that it was 
Morgan and not wholly divine worship which 
filled Fifth Avenue Church, gallery and all, 
and astonished the sexton by the numbers; 
for last Sunday, when the moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly preached, 
the crowd was not there. The lower room 
held all who came, with seats to spare, and 
this despite the fact that the day was ideally 
cool. Dr. Minton’s sermons, in point of 
breadth, depth, polish and delivery, equaled 
any heard here in alongtime. He is East to 
attend another meeting of the creed revision 
committee. Next Sunday and the three fol- 
lowing Rev. Hugh Black of St. George’s 
United Free Church, Edinburgh, speaks in 
Dr. Hall’s old pulpit. He is widely heralded, 

nd he and Rev. Morgan Wood of Cleveland 

é¢ known to be among those whom the 
Brick Church committee has set down to hear 
0 connection with the succession to Dr. 
Babcock. 
Last Sunday Dr. Stimson preached in Har- 
ém to the union congregation, which in- 
ludes Pilgrim Church. Dr. McLaurin of 
Detroit has been at the First Baptist Church, 
fanhattan, and Dr. De Vries of Princeton is 
preaching in Dr. Duffield’s Old First Presby- 
rian pulpit in lower Fifth Avenue; but, 
part from these, the assistant ministers man 
uch few churches as are open, and attend- 
nce is one to ten per cent. of the seating 
pacity, 


anual Training for the Poor 

The vacation schools, now a permanent 
eature of New York’s public school system, 
ave just closed after a six weeks’ session, 
ith an average daily attendance of 7,500 chil- 
en in Manhattan and the Bronx and almost 
‘many in Brooklyn. The schools have been 
pen three hours a day, five days in the week, 
hd practically all the instruction has been in 
he line of manual training. Boys have been 
ught toy-making, cane-weaving, carving, 
sawing, Venetian iron work, cabinet- 
ork, drawing, painting and designing. The 
rs have studied sewing, cooking, house- 
ping, nursing and similar subjects. As 
€ schools are located in sections of the city 
owded with the poorer classes, the impor- 
nce of this line of instruction is manifest, 
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particularly as but little time can be given to 
it in the regular school season. In addition to 
the schools in which classes have been held, 
a number have been opened in order that the 
children might use the playgrounds, keeping 
them off the streets. Cc. N. A. 





In and Around Boston 


The Story of Cuttyhunk 

Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis greatly interested the 
audience in the Old South Church last week, 
telling the story of the visit of Bartholomew 
Gosnold and his company of “ planters” to 
Cuttyhunk Island. The lecture was one of 
the series on the English Exploration of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Griffis has made a careful study of 
the island and has noted the permanent evi- 
dences of Gosnold’s stay there. He urged the 
young people interested in the lecture course 
to organize and put up some kind of a memo- 
rial to mark the place where the first English 
dwelling house in New England stood. 


Sunday on Boston Common 

Interest in the Boston Common open air 
meetings seems unabated. Even during the 
band coneert last Sunday afternoon, and 
though. it threatened rain, there were large 
groups of people clustered about the speak- 
ers of the Evangelical Association on Charles 
Street Mall. It was, as usual, a pure gospel 
service, pleading, helpful, consoling, by word, 
song and prayer. Just beyond were the 
gatherings of the Socialist and the labor 
movements, large companies mostly com- 
posed of men. 

When the band concert was over, at 5, the 
Mall meetings increased in number and 
power. On the Beacon Street side the Unita- 
rians had a well-attended gathering, led by 
cornet player and several speakers. That of 
the Episcopalian Mission, with its cornet 
soloist, quickly drew a good crowd, many of 
whom joined in repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
and in singing the hymns on the printed 
sheets. The speaker, in clerical robes, spoke 
forcefully on the Sacrament of Penance. 
The listeners at nearly all the gatherings 
were attentive and orderly, and although 
some may have looked incredulous there 
seemed to be few who scoffed. 


Dr. Munger at the Old South Church 


While repairs in the main portion of the 
church are under way, the congregation of the 
Old South Church will worship in the chapel, 
or Sunday school room. Last Sunday Dr. 
T. T. Munger of New Haven led the devotions 
of a congregation which filled the room to 
overflowing. His sermon was one of charac- 
ter interpretation, an analysis of the states 
of mind of Jesus and John the Baptist as they 
lived and worked side by side for a time, each 
raising problems which called for speculation 
as to the other’s mission and his just appre- 
hension of the character of God. John, the 
ascetic, naturally must have questioned the 
conduct of the friend of publicans and sin- 
ners. John, who thought of God as a Judge, 
could not appreciate the conception of Jesus, 
who knew God as a Father and so taught men. 
Jesus, on the other hand, accepting John as 
righteous, receiving baptism from him, and 
believing that he was sent from God, never- 
theless must have been tempted at times to 
deprecate the narrow views which he set 
forth as to life and truth. Dr. Munger’s 
working out of this antithesis was full of in- 
sight. Seldom is a finer illustration of the 
sermon based on character study given to a 
congregation; and the attention which the 
sermon won was proof of the grip which the 
biographical sermon—in distinction from the 
abstract discourse—inevitably gets upon peo- 
ple. Of course, it is a sort of homiletical out- 
put which calls for insight and long dwelling 
upon the motives which underlie action, and 
the more fragmentary the gospel narrative 
the greater the requisition upon the present 
day interpreter. 
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Education 


Mr. J. T. Yokoi, formerly president of the 
Doshisha, Japan, is active as a partisan sub- 
leader in the Seiyu Kwai, the reorganized 
Liberal party which Marquis Ito leads. 


Columbia University, New York city, has 
received $100,000 from Gen. H. W. Carpen- 
tier, to endow a chair of instruction in the 
Chinese literature and language. He mado 
his fortune in trade with China. 

President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago has received the decoration of the French 
order of the Legion of Honor in acknowledg- 
ment of his services in connection with the 
Alliance Francaise, forming an intimate rela- 
tion between French universities and the 
University of Chicago. The same decoration 
has been received by Messrs. C. H. McCor- 
mick, James Deering, F. W. Peck and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. 

President Eliot up to the present time 
has carried his share of the administrative 
work of Harvard University without a pri- 
vate secretary. But feeling that the time has 
come for him to transfer to an assistant some 
of his burden, he and the Board of Overseers 
have selected for the honorable position Mr. 
Jerome D. Greene, Harvard, ’96, a son of Rev. 
Dr. D. C. Greene, the well-known missionary 
of the American Board in Japan. 

Commissioner of Education Brumbaugh of 
Porto Rico reports that the Summer Nor- 
mal School, which planned to have two hun- 
dred students from among the teachers of 
the island, had eight hundred; and as a re- 
sult Governor Allen and the insular officials 
have authorized the erection at Rio Piedras 
near San Juan of an insular Normal School. 
Seventy-five acres of land have been pur- 
chased, and a building to cost $35,000 is being 
erected. 

The seventy Cuban teachers who have been 
studying at Harvard this summer in the regu- 
lar summer school of that university have 
left for Cuba, with the exception of six of the 
women who are to remain in this country 
and study in one of the New York State Nor- 
mal Schools. The work done by them has 
been very creditable to their industry and ca- 
pacity. There has been less excitement, less 
entertainment, less sight-seeing than last sum- 
mer, and more hard work. One of the Porto 
Rican youths sent on to study at Harvard 
this summer in the department of art under 
the guidance of Mr. Denman Ross has shown 
so much talent that an effort is being made 
to keep him in this country and have him 
under competent instruction for some time 
to come. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, which is the oldest of the summer 
schools for teachers, has just closed a suc- 
cessful term. Three hundred teachers from 
thirty-two states and provinces were present 
for four or five weeks. The school of ian- 
guages appears to have taken the lead. This 
department was under the management of 
Prof. Sigmon M. Stern. The school of elo- 
cution and oratory was conducted by the 
faculty of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston. The school of nature study, with 
Professor Boyden of Bridgewater, Miss Bras- 
sill of Cambridge, and Professor Weed of 
New Hampshire College as teachers, did ex- 
cellent work. Dr. James M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City gave twenty popular lectures 
on pedagogy and psychology. 





Our Dwelling Place 


I hold to the invulnerable creeds, 

And what is writ in many a learned tome 
Concerning God; but for my simple needs 

I ask no’more than this—that God is Home. 
—S. T. Livingstone, Harper’s Monthly, September, 





Our grand business in life is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 
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-In and Around Chicago 


A Minister Turns Policeman 

Rey. Dr. M. Parkhurst, president of the 
league for enforcing the law against saloons, 
has recently become a policeman in order 
that he may arrest criminals and at the same 
time become better acquainted with their 
methods of violating the law. No more zeal- 
ous reformer or truer friend of the people can 
be found in Chicago than Dr. Parkhurst. He 
has done a great deal of good in creating a 
public sentiment in favor of good morals, and 
especially in demanding that whatever laws 
are put on the statute-books shall be enforced. 
But it is not quite clear that he is wise in 
suggesting that Sunday school scholars be 
employed as private detectives to inform 
against saloons where liquor is sold to minors 
and where the laws are in any way violated. 
Undoubtedly many of these scholars have the 
knowledge which Dr. Parkhurst desires to 
obtain. His brethren in the ministry do not 
seem to approve his suggestions. They think 
tattling would be encouraged, that disagree- 
able habits of espionage would be formed, and 
that a reputation would be given the Sunday 
school which would greatly injure its useful- 
ness and diminish the number of its pupils. 
The Doctor seems to have overlooked the 
moral effects of the course he proposes upon 
those who might follow it. 


Upheavals in the Police Department 

Chief of Police O’Neil is bringing conster- 
nation into the hearts of agood many men who 
are wearing stars. Against three of them for- 
mal charges for violating the rules of the detect- 
ive service have been filed. Captain Colleran 
has also been asked to explain a letter which he 
wrote in March to an Iowa police officer say- 
ing that Harry Featherstone, a notorious char- 
acter, was not wanted in Chicago, when ef- 
forts were being made at that very time to 
secure his presence in the city. The captain 
confesses his signature, but excuses himself 
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by saying that the letter was written by a 
subordinate and signed by him in a formal 
way without knowledge of its contents. A 
more serious charge is his taking a part of 
the money collected from the city for bringing 
a criminal from Cleveland when no special 
expenses were incurred. But this is only 
a straw which shows how corruptly, or care- 
lessly, at least, the government of the city 
has been administered. Warden Healy finds 
the affairs of the county hospital in bad shape. 
Large thefts of provisions have been made 
from the hospital stores, so large that it is im- 
possible to indicate with anything like accu- 
racy their amount. Venders of ice are to be 
prosecuted by State Commissioner Jones for 
selling an impure article in violation of the 
Pure Food Law. Careful analysis has proved 
the guilt of several of the larger dealers and 
has traced not a few cases of sickness to the 
use of impure ice. The commissioner warns 
people against the danger of using it even if 
they have boiled the water before the ice is 
put into it. 


Vacation Schools 

The two schools which at the expense of 
the women’s clubs have been maintained this 
year have now closed. They were in the 
neglected nineteenth ward, in the vicinity of 
the Hull House, and were attended by all 
the pupils the buildings could accommodate. 
That such schools are needed in a dozen other 
sections of the city is apparent. Without 
them children are left to play among the garb- 
age heaps in the alleys, on the streets, and 
often to study: the methods of crime. But 
these schools cannot be conducted as public 
schools usually are. They must be rendered 
attractive by music, athletic exercises and 
nature studies, and be carried on by teachers 
who understand child life and are in thor- 
ough sympathy with it. It is to be hoped 
that the time will come when the city will be 
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able to furnish summer instruction for a}} 
the children within its limits who need or de. 
sire it. Were the waste in the management 
of its finances stopped this might be possible 
even now. 


Beecher Hall 


One of the most notable of the buildings on 
the campus of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
Ill., is Beecher Hall, the oldest college build. 
ing in the state. The alumni and students 
have decided to repair it and thus prolong its 
life and add to its usefulness. They are 
gathering the necessary funds. The building 
is fragrant with memories of Dr. Edward 
Beecher, the first president of the college, 
and Dr. Sturtevant, so long at its head, of 
Dr. Post of St. Louis and Dr. Theron Bald- 
win, who, as founder and secretary of the col- 
lege society, spent his life in strengthening the 
foundations of Western colleges. The build- 
ing to be repaired is a modest structure, and 
would be but of small value save as a link 
between the early and doubtful struggles 


of the college and its present cheerful pros- 


pects. 


Bible Conference at Winona Assembly Grounds 


This conference, which has been held on 
the beautiful grounds on Winona Lake, Indi- 
ana, continued several days and was made 
profitable as well as interesting by the men 
who took part in it. Prof. George P. Robin- 
son of McCormick Theological Seminary gave 
lectures on his recent travels in Palestine, 
Dr. George T. Purves of New York on the 
Book of Acts, Prof. W. G. Moorhead of 
Xenia, O., on The Sonship of Christ. Mr. 
S. H. Hadley of New York gave an account, 
full of encouragement for those who believe 
in the regeneration of the human soul, of the 
conversion and subsequent life of Jerry Me- 
Auley. The devotional element was a proui- 
nent feature. FRANELIN. 





From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


In Geauga County, Ohio 


Geauga is the distinctively rural county of 
the Western Reserve, with but one village 
of population over 1,000 and no lake coast. 
For a half-century it has been slowly decreas- 
ing in population, but the last decade shows 
a gain, under the stimulus of three electric 
lines connecting it directly with Cleveland, 
only twenty-five miles distant. In the 400 
square miles of its sixteen townships no liquor 
is sold openly. And it produces more—and 
better—maple syrup and sugar than any other 
county in the United States. Its ten Congre- 
gational churches—there is not a Presbyterian 
ehurch in the county—represent an enroll- 
ment equal to one-twelfth of its population, 
against one-one hundred and fifth in the State 
of Ohio. 

Burton, the veteran church—1808—and the 
largest, with 300 members, enjoys the minis- 
try of Dr. Leonard of the “ Bureau,” while it 
takes its time to find a pastor. Hampden, 
organized in 1809, has given much of its 
strength to Chardon, but three miles away, 
but holds its own admirably under Rev. H. S. 
Thompson. Huntsburg, 1818, with the largest 
Sunday school in the county, commands its 
fertile farming township. Pastorless since 
the death of the beloved and faithful Rev. 
W. P. Gibson, it is just now welcoming Rev. 
D. T. Williams, late of Marietta. 

In Chester, organized in 1819, there stand, 


on a quiet country street central to a town- 
ship of about 700 people, four meeting houses 
representing as many denominations, three 
of which, the Congregational included, are 
trying the interesting experiment of practi- 
cal federation. There is no interference with 
organizations, but all unite on one pastor, di- 
viding the services among the houses, at some 
sacrifice of denominational fellowship and 
benevolent gifts, but with great benefit to the 
community as a whole. 

Parkman, 1820, and Troy, 1832, on the ex- 
treme southern border of the county, share 
the labor of Rev. F. D. Henshaw, the worthy 
son of an esteemed minister. Thompson, a 
genuine hill town, with the arbutus peeping 
out of the late snowdrifts in the spring, has 
just given up Rev. D. R. Newcomb. Clari- 
don, dating back to 1827, appreciates the min- 
istry of Rev. F. O. Eggleston, latest in a list 
of honored names. 

South Newbury, 1832, a small but faithful 
flock, borrow the pastor from a neighboring 
church for afternoon service. And at Char- 
don, the county seat, beautiful for situation, 
almost 800 feet above Lake Erie, the church, 
though not organized till 1875, yet holding a 
large place in the community, rejoices greatly 
in the return for his second pastorate of Rev. 
T. D.. Phillips, loaned unwillingly for a time 
to Lorain and Cleveland. 

Of a long roll of honored names—cierical 


and lay— in the Cengregational annals of the 
county, two are worthy of especial mention. 
“Father” William Potter, beginning his min- 
istry in 1820 as a missionary of the Americal 
Board to the Indians in Georgia before their 
removal across the Mississippi, long made his 
home here, and died at ninety-seven. Judge 
Lester Taylor lived to the great age of oné 
hundred years and eight months. In 189, !0 
his one hundredth year, Plymouth Rock Cor- 
ference made him their moderator, as it had 
done fifty years before, in the first year of its 
life, and he made an optimistic address of 
crystalline clearness on the Comparative Po 
sition and Influence of the Minister, Past and 
Present. 

Geauga County is a good place for a Congre 
gationalist’s vacation ! J. G. F 


An August Revival 


The church in Edelstein, Ill., has beet 
without a settled pastor for a year. Undet 
the auspices of the State H. M. S., Missionaly 
C. F. Van Auken spent a Sunday with the 
people, The interest was such that he ¥# 
induced to remain a day longer. As 40 '* 
troduction to his sermons, he used his ster 
opticon, giving views in the life of Chris 
and Sheldon’s In His Steps. The audience 
were so deeply interested that it seemed 
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visable to continue the services twelve days. 
People seldom seen in church began to come 
and to show much concern in regard to their 
spiritual needs. Much calling was done, the 
missionary driving more than 150 miles to 
have personal interviews with those who 
were, or ought to be, interested. Twenty- 
one new members were received into fellow- 
ship Aug. 18, fifteen on confession. Ten 
were heads of families. The church and the 
villagers generally express great satisfaction 
over the meetings—a genuine revival in Au- 


gust, T. 


A Prosperous Spokane Church 


The forward impetus given to the home 
missionary work of Eastern Washington by 
the visit of Dr. Kingsbury appears most strik- 
ingly at Pilgrim Church, Spokane. This 
church is situated in a promising part of the 
city, and its members, chiefly persons of mod- 
erate means, have made large sacrifices for it, 
put their efforts have been crippled by an in- 
adequate church building. 

Last winter the church called to its pastor- 
ate Rev. T. W. Walters, for many years a 
successful general missionary. Under his 
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enthusiastic leadership and the generous co- 
operation of the missionary society it was re- 
solved to build a new house of worship. A 
most desirable site has been purchased, and 
the contract has been let for a building to cost 
over $6,000. It is expected that the structure 
will be ready for dedication in December. 

The church has already built a tasteful 
modern parsonage at a cost of nearly $2,500, 
and Mr. Walters and his family are occupying 
it. With this new equipment in sight the 
church has entered upon a new era of growth. 

A. B. 


Comity in the Northwest 


Last spring a new and vigorous Congrega- 
tional church was organized in Grangeville, 
Ida. It applied for admission to the Associa- 
tion of Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho, but was refused until it could be ascer- 
tained if the Presbyterians, who had a very 
small church in the town, proposed to con- 
tinue their work. 

On the other hand, there is a strong Congre- 
gational church at Columbia City, a suburb of 
Seattle, Wn., in which some good Presbyte- 
rians were among the most active members. 
A new settlement sprang up about a mile 
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from this church in a neighborhood called 
Brighton Beach, which the Congregationalists 
proposed to supply and work as a branch, 
hoping thus to come more speedily to self-sup- 
port. But the few alert Presbyterians of the. 
vicinity got ahead and organized a Sunday 
school. The Congregationalists protested be- 
fore a joint meeting of the two home mission- 
ary committees, and an arbitration committee 
was appointed of one Presbyterian, one Con- 
gregationalist and a third whom they should 
choose. This committee, after careful exam- 
ination, reported unanimously that the field 
was Congregational territory, and that the 
Presbyterians should withdraw. The report 
was accepted as binding by the home mission- 
ary committees, but the Presbyterians who 
had organized the work refused to be bound 
by it and are going on without official recog- 
nition or as an independent body. The Con- 
gregational church, Rev. H. W. Chamberlain, 
pastor, is also vigorously prosecuting its work 
as bound to do in self-defense to avoid losing 
half its field and remaining indefinitely on 
the home missionary list, and as it was ad- 
vised to do by the committee of arbitration. 
These incidents well illustrate the difficulties 
in the way of perfect comity in the West, 
despite all efforts to preserve it. E. L. 8. 





For God and Home 


One may safely say that of all the im- 
pressions made by Old Home Week in 
Vermont, the religious will be most last- 
ing. Entertainment had been offered in 
profusion, patriotic deliverances and do- 
mestic sentiments graced every occasion, 
but beneath all ran a religious undercur- 
rent which, coming now and then to the 
surface, held absorbing attention. Ben- 
nington, which was, perhaps, the storm- 
center of hospitality, witnessed every 
kind of demonstration, from a crowd of 
worshipers in the old church or a group 
of neighbors at prayer to a midnight din- 
ner or a procession of “horribles.” But 
a few things will remain when all else 
has vanished from memory. One is the 
original hymn by Dr. J. E. Rankin, which 
was instinct with patriotic and religious 
fervor. Another is the address of Dr. 
Isaac Jennings on the Divineness of the 
Home. Opposing a radical declaration 
he had recently heard, that men and 
women of the future are to mate as birds, 
leaving their progeny to be nourished by 
the state, the speaker prophesied a re- 
turn to the old standard of home sanctity, 
Which will result in a revival of church 
life and the rise of a stronger statehood. 


Fall River and Vicinity 


The much pilloried vote of our cotton man- 
ufacturers to cut wages has been dropped 
without an effort to put it into effect. It is 
apparent that reduction of wages is not a 
true method of relief when the trouble is an 
overstocked market. But such reports as the 
one charging manufacturers with seeking to 
bring on a strike in order to make opportunity 
4 cancel contracts are to be taken with a very 
large pinch of salt. Most of the men handling 
these eighty-seven monster mills are able, and 
hot a few are earnest Christians of unim- 
Peachable integrity, who could be counted on 
‘o have no part in such an i diary policy. 
They have a problem of soil hedeten to 
‘lve, Meanwhile the transition is making. 
More and more the mills are turning to the 


In Various Fields 


making of fine goods instead of the coarse 
cloth in which competition and overproduction 
are so heavy. Through all the religious life 
moves on with remarkable steadiness, the 
churches being greatly strengthened in this 
city as compared with other large mill centers 
by the fact that the mill managers live here. 

The French church has taken one more step 
in its happy and effective course. Its mem- 
bers recently voted that, with the co-opera- 
tion of one or more sister churches, an Eng- 
lish service be held in its building each 
Sunday. 

The Massachusetts Naval Brigade, number- 
ing upwards of 500 men, has been in annual 
camp near New Bedford, and a Sunday morn- 
ing service for them was led by Rev. W. A. 
Knight of Fall River. 

Apropos of missionary methods, the Bishop 
of Massachusetts has held a mass meeting 
here for the Episcopal Sunday schools. The 
occasion was thoroughly advertised, the gath- 
ering was held in the Academy of Music, 
slips were printed with words of stirring old 
missionary hymns, a great chorus filled the 
stage and a full orchestra accompanied them ; 
the reetors were ranged across the front of 
the stage with the bishop in the center, and 
the members of the various schools were 
massed in groups. Worship was the first 
point impressed, and participation was notice- 
able to the top gallery. Every boy seemed to 
be familiar with the forms of the reverent 
service. The bishop made a short address 
with no effort at being funny, endeavoring in 
simple yet adroit ways to impress the schools 
with a sense of their solidarity without using 
that word, and putting them on their honor to 
keep the record of the Fall River regiment 
high. Then he skillfully used illustrations to 
show the foolishness of various objections to 
missions which older people would be sure 
to suggest in the hearing of these growing 
soldiers of Christ. He was followed by a 
general missionary secretary, who fixed his 
identity in the minds of all by describing the 
collection pyramids sent out yearly, and by 
adding confidentially: ‘I’m the man that 
sends you those!” Definite plans were put 
before the schools for their further co-opera- 
tion, and a marked effect was evidently se- 
cured by the bringing together of all in one 
such annual occasion: It was said that the 
plan would probably be adopted again. 

; OBSERVER. 


Fitchburg and Round About 


Vacations have brought change, but not 
cessation of work in this vicinity. Rev. B. A. 
Willmott at Townsend put in one of the 
hardest week’s service of the year when he 
marched twenty-eight boys about eight miles 
from town for a week’s encampment of their 
brigade. Guard mounting and dress parade, 
Bible drill and devotional services, with 
swimming and other forms of recreation, 
made it the shortest, and perhaps most profit- 
able week the boys remember. Mr. Will- 
mott thinks that, in a community unable to 
support a Y. M. C. A., brigade work is one of 
the best forms of effort for boys. 

Just as the pastors of Middlesex Associa- 
tion had begun to scatter for the summer, 
they were called together by the sudden death 
of Rev. Louis B. Voorhees. The funeral 
services were held in the Groton church, from 
which they had recently dismissed him with 
strong expressions of esteem and apprecia- 
tion. 

The summer meeting of the Fitchburg Con- 
gregational Club was devoted to an earnest 
consideration, by the principal of the North 
Adams Normal School, of the religious train- 
ing of the young. Strong ground was taken 
as to the need of modifying some of our Sun- 
day school methods, to bring them into har- 
mony with present knowledge of child nature. 
The outlook committee reported in favor of the 
movement for church endowment, now gain- 
ing headway in our churches. In their judg- 
ment, the possible dangers of such endow- 
ments are more, than offset by their opportu- 
nities for sustained and aggressive work in 
country towns and amid shifting city popula- 
tions. 

In the matter of vacation supplies Fitchburg 
churches have shown a decided preference for 
former pastors. At the Calvinistic Church 
Prof: H. M. Tyler of Smith College has filled 
his old pulpit two Sundays, while at Roll- 
stone Dr. Scott and Rev. Mr. Brooks received 
a royal welcome to their old field. In the 
German, Finnish and Swedish churches, while 
pastors have in some measure been away, 
regular as well as special services have found 
supporters in even larger numbers than dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

Rev. W. O. Conrad of the Rollstone Church 
is making a practical trial of the “minister’s 
farm” during his summer vacation. Before 
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the Middlesex Association he has advocated 
such a plan, not only as a vacation diversion 
but a kind of clerical refuge in case circum- 
stances require withdrawal from the active 
pastorate. 

At the Calvinistic Church the three months’ 
attendance contest between the pastor’s class 
of young men and Mrs. Dunnels’s class of 
young ladies has resulted in nearly a tie, a 
trifling advantage lying with Mr. Dunnels’s 
class. About sixty members of the two classes 
enjoyed a delightful supper at the Y. M.C. A, 
boathouse at Whalm Park, supplied by the 
defeated young ladies. The general attend- 
ance of the school, as well as of these two 
classes, has received a healthy stimulus 
from this effort, the school having reached its 
largest attendance yet. In both Fitchburg 
churches the September communion will be 
observed on the second Sunday. 

WATCHMAN. 


A Century and a Half at Abington, 
Ct. 


An Old Home Day celebration was held in 
First Church, Aug. 22, in connection with the 
150th anniversary of erection. This is said 
to be the oldest church building in the state, 
and has been used continuously since its 
erection. The program ineluded -addresses 
by the pastor, Rev. J. Selden Strong, and by 
Rey. J. P. Trowbridge of Eastford. There 
was a large gathering of former residents and 
of sens and daughters of the church. R. 


Here and There in the Empire State 


While we have no church at Clifton Springs, 
yet here is always a little colony of loyal 
Congregationalists enjoying the benefits of 
this delightful health resort. Dr. S. J. Hum- 
phrey and wife of Chicago have had their 
home here for two years. Rev. J. G. Daven- 
port of Waterbury, Ct., recently preached in 
the chapel of the sanitarium, and, among 
others, ten American missionary teachers 
have spent a part of their vacation here. 
This institution opens its doors to Christiaa 
workers, giving the best medical service al- 
most without charge. Several of the leading 
physicians are Congregationalists, and from 
time to time the Lord’s Supper is administered 
according to our method, these physicians 
acting as deacons. 

Rensselaer Falls is happy over the return of 
Rey. E. F. Blackmer, a former pastor. He 
went to Lunenburg, Vt., for a second pastor- 
ate, and now returns for the same purpose. 
He is welcomed with full houses and much 
enthusiasm. 

The sympathy of the Port Leyden church is 
greatly drawn out to its minister, Rev. J. W. 
Fenner, who is compelled to give up his pas- 
torate on account of failing health. He has 
been very successful, is in middle life and is 
held in high esteem by his ministerial breth- 
ren. 

The church edifice at Brookton was rededi- 
eated Aug. 18, after being repaired and re- 


furnished. An address was made by a for- 


mer pastor, now Mrs. Bates,-who had pre- 
sented the church with the new pulpit fur- 
nishings ; letters were read from former pas- 
tors and friends, and an historical sketch 
was given by the pastor, Rev. Emily C. Wood- 
ruff. As will be surmised, this: church pre- 
fers women pastors, doubtless because it has 
been so well served by them. Its first was 
Mrs. Eastman, now one of the foremost 
women preachers in the land, and sharing 
with her husband the pastorate of the late 
T. K. Beecher’s church in Elmira; the second 
was Miss Breckenridge, now Mrs. Bates, and 
the third is Mrs. Woodruff, under whose care 
the church has made rapid progress. 
Winthrop and Burr’s Mills are being sup- 
plied by students. The former has greatly 
benefited by the labors of Mr. E. C. Wood- 
ley of Montreal, and the latter will be sup- 


plied on Sundays for one year by S. U. Mack 
of Auburn Seminary. 

Rev. L. P. Hitchcock resigns at Schenectady 
to go to California, after four years of fruit- 
ful work. The church has been developed 
on broader lines, about 180 members have 
been added and a burdensome debt reduced 
by $3,000. Mrs. Hitchcock is an expert kin- 
dergarten and Sunday school worker, and 
both are attractive, popular and efficient. 
They will be much missed by the church and 
a wide circle of outside friends, whose good 
wishes will follow them to their new field. 

E. ©. 


A Buffalo Church’s Hospitality 


The first Congregational church in Buffalo 
was organized only twenty years ago. Her 
churches and chapels now number six. 
Among these the Niagara Square, sometimes 
called the People’s Church, occupies a stra- 
tegic point, being located in the down-town 
district. It is situated in a delightful breath- 
ing spot in the heart of the city, just across 
from the old President Fillmore mansion and 
the Central High School. The present or- 
ganization, started in 1890, is a flourishing in- 
stitution, affording a religious center for the 
masses. 

During the past year about $2,000 have 
been expended in improvements on its sub- 
stantial brick structure, and now the church 
holds one of the most attractive auditoriums 
in the city. One of its commodious parlors 
has been beautifully decorated and fur- 
nished and will be open all day during the 
Pan-American Exposition season for the use 
of visiting Congregationalists. Being down 
town, tired sight-seers may drop in at any 
time and rest, read the papers, or write home: 
Writing materials, etc., will be at hand. 
Niagara Square Church thus opens her doors 
to her friends every day in the week and will 
be glad to see the names of many Congrega- 
tionalists on her register. A. 


31 August 190) 


Weekly Register 
Calls 


ADAMS, CHAS. C., Port Byron, IIL, to Hinesburg, 
Vt. Accepts. 

ATWOOD, CHAS. B., of Whiting, Vt., to Colchester, 
Accepts, to begin Dec. 1. The pulpit will mean. 
while be supplied by Rev.S. L. Bates of Burlington, 

BAUER, PHILIP E., goes from South Chicago to 
Ashland, Wis., to be assistant principal of North 
Wisconsin Academy, not as pastor. 

CHALLINOR, JOHN C., Cornelia, Wis., is recalled 
after two years’ absence to Hazel Green, where 
he had served five years. 

CHAPELL, ELMER O., Webster, Liberty and Man- 
ning, to the new church at Viola, Wis. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

CORBIN, OLIVER L., Creede, Col., to Buena Park, 
Cal. Accepts, and has begun work. 

DANA, MALCOLM, Hartford Sem., to Kingston, R. 1. 

DAVIES, Wm. E., Yale Sem., to Wimbledon and 
Kensal, N.D. He begins work Sept. 1. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR, declines call to Pawnee, 
Okl., and returns to Amenia, N. D., for a time, 
Mrs. Farnworth going to California for health. 

FERNER, JOHN W., First Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to 
Millard Ave. Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

FERRIS, W. CHESTER, Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct., 
to Great Falls, Mont. Accepts. 

GORTON, PHILO, late of Farnhamville, Io., to 
_Aurora, 8. D. 

GRIFFITH, Wo. E., lately of Perham, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Aitken, where he has been spending 
two months. 


Continued on page 327. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
any disturbance during the whole period of 
ehildhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, and 
marked tendency to consumption before mani- 
festing itself in much cutaneous eruption or 
glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free 
from it, and for its complete eradication you 
can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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ployed on our mattresses. 
Let us submit an estimate. 


A cheaply made mattress is a ghastly affair. 
It mats down in a month, and when you start 
to make it over, you find there isn’t enough left 
of it te upholster a crutch. 

Live South American horse hair is the vely 
cheapest of all fillings for a mattress that is er- 
pected to wear for any length of time. You cat 
make over such a mattress half a dozen times 
and it is always luxurious to the tired body. 

We make (in our own shop) every hair mat- 
tress we sell. We quote the lowest prices for 
hair, and we guarantee the workmanship. Only the best expert labor is ever 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Riithess Outlook 


As is natural at this season of the year, the 
yolume of business is steadily growing larger, 
and, what is perhaps equally as important, 
at prices which show a rising tendency. 
Advices from the West reveal a greater cheer- 
fulness, owing to the improvement which has 
taken place in a crop situation. Raw cotton 
has been particularly strong, but in this 
case the strength has been due to real or 
assumed crop damage. Southern trade is ac- 
tive and at all the principal centers dis- 
tribution of merchandise is moving forward 
more actively, if anything, than a year ago. 
In raw wool the improvement in the demand 
noted last week has been maintained, al- 
though there has been no actual advance 
in prices. Woolen goods are reported in a 
very strong position, with the mills fully 
employed on fall orders, and a liberal busi- 
ness has been booked for spring delivery. 

In the iron and steel industry no great 
change has taken place. Owing to the strike, 
tin plates and sheets continue scarce. The 
rail mills and concerns producing structural 
material have not as yet been affected by the 
strike. Building materials, including lum- 
ber, are active throughout the country. The 
same can be said of the leather market and 
boot and shoe manufacturing. 

The money market has not as yet tightened 
up to any appreciable extent, although now 
that the currency movement to the West is 
in full swing bank men are looking for some 
advance in monetary rates. In Wall and 
State Streets the security markets have ruled 
more active and stronger. The rise thus far 
accomplished, while it has been due mainly 
to manipulation and short covering, will un- 
doubtedly attract the outside public if it 
shall be demonstrated that this upward move- 
ment has the ordinary characteristics of 
permanency. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight werds toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











Matlinsdod 


A healthy and well nourished infant 
gains in weight, sometimes slowly 
and sometimes rapidly, according to 
age and other conditions. 

Mellin’s Food babies make a normal 
gain in weight and attain that plump 
and solid condition so gratifying to 
the parents. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








DRISKO—In Centerville, Me., Aug. 6, William Pitt 
Drisko, son Of Isabel F. and J. W. Drisko. He was 
the first to die of a family of tweive sons and 
daughters. ; 

HALL—In Auburn, N. H., July 10, Harry Longfellow 
Hall, son of Rev. Albert E. Hall, aged 26 years. 

MELENDY—In Milford, N. H., Aug 17, John Bryant 
Melendy, aged 63 yrs. For twenty-five years he had 
heen a member of the Congregational church. 

MURDOCK—In Newton Lower Falls, Aug. 22, Mary A. 
Murdock, aged 87 years. Fuveral private. 

NEWELL—In Sayville, N. Y., Harmon Wellington 
Newell, only ehiid of Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Newell, aged 
5 mos., 19 dys. 


OLIVER CHURCH 

Oliver Church was born in Middlefield, Mass., March 
12, 1822, and died Aug.5,1901. He came froma goodly 
lineage, having descended from one of the first settlers, 
David Mack, of whom the tract, “the faithful stew- 
ard,” was written, and he possessed many of the char- 
acteristics of that ancestry. From early life a member 
of the Congregational church, he always had its inter- 
ests at heart ; in his active years he gave it much care 
and labor, as well as substan’ assistance. While suc- 
cessful in business, in his later yeas he had many trials 
and sorrows, but no murmur or complaint escaped him. 

He was the last of a family of five biothers, three of 
whom were his partners in business here, surviving 
them seventeen years, his wife mm | eleven years ago. 
The old historie church was burned by yop last 
year, and in the early spring of this season the reservoir 
Was Swept away which furnished the power to the 
mills where he had been in business. For several years 
post he had been unable to attend church on account of 
lis health. These were among the events which cast 
their shadows on the afternoon of his life. For several 
years past he sought a milder climate winters, return- 
ng in the spring to his pleasant mountain home, and 
here, seated on his piazza as the shades of night were 
Heepening, in a moment he was not, but had passed on 
eyond us. He leaves one son and two daughters. 


DEACON ELIHU SMITH 
Elihu Sinith, aged npventy cit years, died of pneu- 
monia, July 6, at his home, 226 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, Gal. Mr. Smith was deacon for a term of 
about orty ears in the Congregational churches in 
Sunderland, Mass., his native town. Faribault, Minn., 
wre he went for lung trouble in 1870, in Worthington, 
inn., and Sioux City, lo. He was universally respected 


J the integrity and beauty of his life. He leaves a 

T ife and three children, Miss Mary B. Smith and Mrs. 

yuan N. Bedford of Los Angeles, Cal., and Alpheus 
: Smith of Chicago. 
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£229 Pay was THE STANDARD MINING REVIEW. 
Discriminating investors, especially those thinking 
of buying mining stocks and who desire the very best 
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Biographical 
CHARLES W. MUNROE 


The death at his home in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
19, of Charles W. Munroe recalls his important 
work as a home missionary in Wisconsin from 
1849-56. He was the first pastor of the church 
at Appleton. At the fiftieth anniversary of the 
First Church in Cambridge, of which he was the 
senior deacon, he gave an interesting review of his 
early missionary experiences. The long and dan- 
gerous journeys, the hardships of pioneer life, the 
battle with atheism, infidelity, Mormonism, Rom- 
anism, ignorance, intemperance, vice and crime 
required wisdom and heroism. Mr. Munroe gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1847 and from Andover in 
1849. He gave up his missionary work after the 
death of his father, a prominent Bostonian, whose 
business interests fell to the son to earry on. He 
was a member of the Cambridge Board of Aldermen 
for a year. One of his daughters is the wife of 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Congressional 
Library, and the other of Rev. Charles E. Stowe. 
His sons are in literary work. One of them is Kirk 
Munroe. L. A. K. 


Meeting Church Needs 


An Auviliary View Point 





Apropos of the discussion of the Congregational 
minister (page 313) is this question, What are the 
present day needs of our churches? In part: A rec- 
ognition of their purpose in existence. Unity of 
membership in meeting responsibility. Intelligent 
consecration. Acceptance of the service of co- 
operating agencies. 

With the coming week the church year begins 
again. The returning membership will take up the 
work of the fall and winter with enthusiasm, we 
trust. Vacationists will not need a tonic but will 
constantly need an auxiliary. A high level of ex- 
cellence in Christian work cannot be maintained 
throughout the year without aids. Because of com- 
peting forces the success of many new plans and 
old will depend very largely upon the use of auxili- 
aries to supplement the teaching of pulpit and the 
Bible school and to add impetus to all right living. 

Among these and foremost is the enterprising 
Christian newspaper. It helps men to obtain the 
right perspective as to their relation to the church 
and just what the church owes to the community. 
It aids them in answering as individual members 
the question with which this Corner opened. A 
trained ability in the pew can respond to the sug- 
gestions of the pulpit. 

Please note: 

In a few weeks we shall desire the appointment 
of a local agent in churches where none are now 
active. 

In homes recently created or newly Christian this 
paper should be found. 

Every active member of your church should have 
the reading of the national, Congregational paper. 

A response in any of these directions is to mani- 
fest interest in Meeting Church Needs. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





A Warning 


Subscribers to The Congregationalist in Worcester 
and in near-by towns are warned against making pay- 
ments for this paper to H. B. Parsons, alleging him- 
self to be agent to this and other religious news- 
papers. 





. 
Meetings and Events to Come 
ee BOARD OF FOREIGN Missions, Hartford, 
A } YARY ASSOC < 
Se, wane ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct, 12-18. 
YALE BI-CENTENNIAL, New Haven, Oct. 20-23. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE ASSOCIATIONS 








Mon Big Timber, Sept. 10 
Minnesota, Minnea lis, Sent. 17 
Wisconsin, Green ‘ Sept. 17 
Oregon, Hillsboro, Sept. 24 
Wyoming, Sheridan, Sept. 24 
aine, r, Sept. 24 
North Dakota, Wahpeton, Sept. 24 
North Carolina, Fed Sept. 25 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 27 
Californ Oct. 1 
Colorade, Oct.1 
daho, Pocatello, Oct. 1 
Southern California, San Diego, Oct. 8 
Texas, a Oct. 8 
Washington, North Yakima, Oct. 8 
em Norfolk, Oct. 21 
bot Provo, ¥ 
Georgia, Hendricks, Nov. 7 
Alabama, ov. 13 
Connecticut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 
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To Introduce Quickly 
Into a Million Families 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) 


Will be sent to any ad- 
dress every week from 
now to January I, 1902, 
on receipt of only 


25 Cents 


Politics — Business 


The unrivalled success of THE Post in 
handling questions of national import is due 
chiefly to the fact that its contributors are the 
men who mould the b pepe of the nation, and 
who stand at the head of our greatest and most 
successful business enterprises. Such men as: 


HONORABLE GROVER CLEVELAND 
SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
HONORABLE THOMAS B. REED 
SECRETARY LYMAN Boy GAGE 

ER-GENE! 
coerce CHARLES EMORY SMITH 
PRESIDENT LOUBET, of France 
RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 
SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
THOMAS W. LAWSON, Boston Banker 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, Am. Steel ’Corpor’n 
CHARLES R. FLINT, Am. Rubber Co. 
S. R. CALLAWAY, Pres. Am. Loc. Co. 
HONORABLE JAMES H. ECKELS, Banker 
ROBERT C. OGDEN (Wanamaker’s) 
JAMES J. HILL, Pres. N. P. R. R. 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, Am. Line S. S. Co. 


HARLOW N. HIG: 
Of Marshall Field & Co. 
EOS 


The End of the Deal, by Will Payne. A 
story of love and business which vibrates 
between the Chicago wheat pit and an old 
broker’s pretty daughter. 

A Most Lamentable Comedy, by William 
Allen White. A four-part novel dealing with 
the game of politics in Kansas. 

The Fire-Fighters, by H. E. Hamblen. 
An exciting series of stories of the life of the 
old volunteer firemen who ran with the ma- 
chine before the war. 

Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. 
Six new stories by the author of ‘ Out of the 
Hurly-Burly ’—the first humorous work he 
has done for twenty-five years. A country 
town just before the war is the scene. 

The Diary of a Harvard Professor, by 
Cc. M. Flandrau. A new series of deliciously 
clever little tales in which the author of 
The Diary of a Harvard Freshman views 
college life through the spectacles of Pro- 
fessor Fleetwood. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Rolling 
Partitions 


For dividing church and school 
build: Sou 














BOSTON TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Made expressly for assured satisfaction in 


every kind of writing machine work. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, Aug. 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNIA, Sept. 14, Oct. 19, Nov. 23. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saleon, $40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 

Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, wards, depending 
steamer. a vy BR an vee 

Splendid steamer “ Lancastrian,” Sept. 11; “Dé; 
vonian,” Sept. 18; ‘ Cestrian,” Sept. 25; “ Caledonian 
(to London), Sept. 21. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 116 State Street, Bosto" 








NEW sample book free for the asking 


40 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEY- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEES 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Record of the Week 


rContinued from page 324.) 
HERSHNER, JOHN L., Hood River, Ore., to Nome, 
Alaska. Declines. 


JoHNSTON, HENRY A., to remain another year at 
Wilmington, N.Y. 

KELLOGG, ROYAL J,, Dongola, Ill.,to New Windsor 
and Rio. Accepts. 

Moon, ORRIN D., Berea, O., to Morton, Ill. <Ac- 
cepts. 

ican: EDMUND, to new church at Mullan, Ida. 
Accepts. 

Post, AURELIAN, formerly of Bristol Center, N. Y., 
declines a call to Rushville, and accepts one to 
Bridgewater. 

REEs, GEO. M., Underhill, Vt., to Lower Water- 
ford and Waterford. 

scott, DARIUS B., Sioux Falls, 8. D., not called to 
Milford, N. H. 

SInKs, PERRY W., Plymouth Ch., Youngstown, O., 
to First Ch., Ridgway, Pa. Accepts. ° 

wart, Thos. E., to Brookfield, Mo., for another 
year. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, DAVID T., Marietta, O., to Huntsburg 
Accepts, and began work Aug. 25. 


Ordinations and Installations 
DENNISON, GEO. B., Chicago Sem., 0. Cando, 
N.D., Aug. 15. Sermon, Rev. G. J. Powell; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. H. Stickney, H. S. 
Wiley, C. A. Mack, J. C, Watt, C. A. Downs, 
D. T. Jenkins. 


Resignations 
BisHOP, ALBERT W., Sterling, Kan. The resigna- 
tion took effect July 22. 


CHENEY, RUSSELL L., Endeavor, Wis., on account 


of his health, to confine himself to academy work. 
His nephew, Rev. B. Royal Cheney, who has had 
rare success in work for both church and academy, 
is still in charge. 

HARPER, RICHARD H., Fruita, Col., to return to 
mission work among the Indians. 

HITcHCcOcK, LYMAN P., Schenectady, N. Y., to go 
to California. 

Mack, CHAS. A., Inkster, N. D., to take effect in 
October. 

Morrow, Horace E., Deerfield, Mass., to teach 
in the Philippines. 

NEWCOMB, OZRO R., Thompson, O. 

OSBORNE, Cyrus A., Lake Geneva, Wis., resigns 
and declines to take other pastoral work for a 
while. He goes in October to California for a six 
months’ rest. 

SEIL, HERMAN, Burlington, Ct., to accept presi- 
dency of Wilton College, Iowa. 

VOORHEES, C. BROOKS, Chillicothe, O. 

Wairk, CHAS. E., Wilder, Vt., withdraws resigna- 
tion at earnest request of the church. 


Dismissions 
SINKS, PERRY W., Plymouth Ch., Youngstown, O., 
Aug. 16, 
Stated Supplies 


DAviIgs, DAVID E., Spokane, Wn., at Almira. 

HERMAN, J. EDWARD, Milford, N. H., at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., for two months. The Milford church 
has granted him leave of absence, hoping that the 
change will benefit his throat. 


Personals 


MACROBERTS, THOS. R.—St. Joseph, Mich , has of 
late become so favorite a Mecca for Chicago 
couples who seek marriage that this Congrega- 
tional pastor has given notice that he will absolutely 
refuse to perform the marriage service for any 
persons residing outside of the county. The de- 
cision is an attempt to remedy the evils liable to 
result from marriages performed for people who 
reside in another state. 

RICHARDSON, Henry L., has closed his work at 
Racine, Wis., the church having voted, thirty- 
three to fourteen, against recalling him for an- 
other year, 

WHITING, LYMAN, and his wife, while driving 
home from Heath te East Charlemont, Mass., met 
with a serious accident, from which they narrowly 
escaped with severe bruises and a bad shaking up. 


Church Happenings 


DovGLAS, ALASKA.—Rev. A. H. Cole retires from 
this field after two years’ service and returns to 
California. During this time the church debt has 
been raised, a parsonage built and paid for, the 
Sunday school enlarged by four classes, the boy 
cadets and a Junior Society of Christian Endeavor 
organized, nineteen new members received and, 
through donations from the states, over one ton 
of books, magazines and papers have been dis- 
tributed to miners and families, 

KANsas City, Mo., Olivet.—A midsummer rally of 








For Impaired Vitality 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
HAL¥ a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when 
‘thausted, depressed or weary from overwork, 
Worry or insomnia, nourishes, strengthens and im- 
Parts new life and vigor. 





all the local Congregational churches—a regular 
feature of Congregational life in this city—was 
held with this church Aug.18. Besides addresses 
on the weakness and strength of the denomina- 
tion, Sec. Judson Smith told the story of the mis- 
sionaries martyred in China. 

NAPOLI, N. Y.—The church building was struck 
by lightning Aug. 8, and the interior damaged but 
not destroyed. 

PLAISTOW, N. H.—Rev. Leonard Dodd, who has 
been an invalid for six months, is slowly gaining 
but will be unable to resume pastoral service ; 
and Rev. Joseph Kimball of Hampton Falls is 
engaged as his successor from Sept. 1. Neigh- 
boring pastors and Rev. C. C. Carpenter of An- 
dover have supplied for several months. 

WEST SEATTLE, WN., has just finished an at- 
tractive building costing about $3,000. Rev. Geo. 
Kindred has been greatly rejoiced at the readi- 
ness with which the community has contributed 





to dedicate the church free of debt save to the | 


C.C. B.S. Itisin what promises to be one of the 
finest residence districts of Seattle and practically 
has the whole field to itself. 





Last Sunday’s Supplies 
Hereabouts 


} 


| 


The opportunities for hearing visiting cler- | 


very reason, are the more appreciated. Last 
Sunday Dr. Hall of Dover; N. H., was heard 


at Mystic Church, Medford, and Dr. Phillips 
of Rutland, Vt., at Hingham. Dr. Wolcott 


Calkins preached at Eliot Church, Newton, 


and from New York State came Dr. Lysander 


Dickerman of the metropolis, who spoke at 


Shawmut, Boston, Rev. G. A. Brock of Lock- 


port at Brighton, and Rev. C. H. Dickinson of 
Canandaigua, who goes to Fargo, N. D., at 
Eliot of Lowell. 

Among Chicago ministers were Dr. Fifield 


at Winchester, Dr. Williams at Allston and 


Dr. Noble at Piedmont, Worcester. Other 


voices from the West heard were those of 


Rev. A. M. Hyde of Toledo at Prospect Street, 
Cambridge, Rev. F. T. Lee of Evanston, IIL, 
at- Concord, Rev. W. E. Strong of Jackson, 
Mich., at Clinton and Dr. Sargent of St. Louis 


at Wayland. At Centerville a special service 


was held for the “old folks,” and Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton of Detroit, whose summer home 
is there, preached to a large audience. 
attendance and aid of summer guests from 
Boston and vicinity have been of. marked serv- 
ice to this little church. 











Nothing 


What you spend 
for PEARLINE 
is nothing to what 
you save with it. 
Everything that’s 
washed with 
PEARLINE lasts longer. It 
saves clothes from wear and 
tear—keeps them and you look- 
ing fresh and new. PEARLINE 
economy is known to millions 
of women. Ask about it. They 
will say—better than soap or 
ordinary washing powders. 637 


00 
0 
= 











Don’t Visit Boston 


Until you have first read 





HISTORIC BOSTON 


Sightseeing Tours Around the Hub 
(6th Thousand) 
It tells you about all the old interesting historic 


sights, and also is a mine of jnformation about 
Boston of today. 
fine illustrations, and it costs 30 cents. 


It has good maps and a hundred 


soston The Pilgrim Press cnicaco 


The 


gymen are nearly over and, perhaps for that 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


HERE are 
A: many new 

styles in 
suits and jackets 
for this season, 
and the lady who 
wishes to dress 
well at moierate 
cost should write 
for our new Fall 
and Winter Cat- 
alogue and sam- 
ples of the mate- 
rials from which 
we make our gar- 
ments. We keep 
no ready-made 
stock, but make 
every garment 
to order. Our 
prices this sea- 
son are lower 
than ever before. 






Our Catalogue %& 
illustrates: 


New Cloth Gowns, - $8 up 


Lined throughout, in smart new styles and 
materials— ali goods sponged and shrunk. 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, $15 up 


Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, 
$18 up 


The latest material — with the soft lustre of 
silk velvet, and of splendid wearing «ualities 


—either plain or trimmed. 
Separate Skirts, - - $4 up 


Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 


of either plaid back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets, - $10 up 


This year’s novelty, in every approved 
style, shape and color. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, - $7 up 


In new winter fabrics. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
And remember that this is a “ Money Back” Busi- 





ness. 

“ What Does that Mean?” 

It means that whatever we send you must fit and 
give you satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, and 
we will refund your money. < 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - NEW YORK, 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


a, all steel. 
Handsome, durabie.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 

7 ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 
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YMYER UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 
MORE DUR- 
CHURCH Sgn PRER CATALOGU 
BEr25:85. TELLS WEY. 


io Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 











Individual Communion 


Outfits. pe EP awl 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, Y¥. 





BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


- & A. BR. BR. to Albany, & H. RB. 
R. BR. to Buffalo or "igngave'! Falls. 
(Returning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American = 


MAY ist to Nov. 4 1901. 
Class A 


tion 


2F 

3o 

of 

8 
peal © 


PF; 
BOSTON 
S. FRAMINGHAM 
WORCESTER 
PALMER 
5) a ELD 


Ww. 
WINCHENDON 
TEMPLETON 
ATHOL 
WESTFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
NORTH ADAMS 
CHATHAM 

CONDITION wees . 


A—On sale daily and g passage 
“ae direction, May 1st to eSet. seth tna Timit 
Nov. 2d, and in Cars on payment of 
cRiditions! charges for such accommodations 

edally for fifteen (15) days 


fe 

— 

ign: purchaser, 
4 at Buffalo or ’ Wiagara F Falls 
be good for return 
Pullman Cars on aes of sddtiondl charoes mal charges 
for such epee ay ey 

Class ‘ood for eight (8) days 


C—On sale dail 
ape ye Bd of sale, a F - r continuous passage 


in day coach rene eet as per 
contract of ticket, Not good in Pullman £ 
Drawing Room Cars or on limited ty Mee a 
pe y are — le, and Mem 
ie. urchaser, and m ee F ay at 
Bu alo or Niagara alls Seeeee a sathe 


for oy 
S. Haweow, General Passenger Agent. 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


N.Y. C. & H. BR. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
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‘The Psalms 
and their Story 


BY W. E. BARTON, D. D. 





A very illuminating work on the Psalms, 
written in popular style, not for critics but 
for laymen. It tells when, how and _ for 
what purpose the various Psalms were 
probably composed, thus connecting them 
with the contemporaneous history which 
called them forth; it brings out the beauty 
of the acrostic and antiphonal Psalms. It 
gives a new free translation of many of 
them. It makes many Psalms, which are 
almost meaningless as ordinarily read, glow 
with life and beauty. Nothing could be 
better for use in family worship. It was 


formerly issued in two volumes at $2.50. 
We now make it in one volume at $1.25 net; 
$1.40 postpaid. The two volume edition re- ¥ 
$1.75 postpaid. 


duced in price to $1.50 net; 





Chicago 


The Pilgrim Press 





» Chicago Ar. Buffalo 7:45 
Ugemis'we pe te) "Chleago 9:80 = 


0. W. Raggles, Gen. Pase’r & Tht. Agt., Chicago 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Real 
Loans on Sock. payable on demand 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
ents 608,932.29 


47,664.54 
$13,637,833.53 


Age 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1901 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital 4 
Reserve Premium Fund...... hecccnccs 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 
Net Surplus 

$13,637 ,833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $8,297,498.84 

JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


H.J F. ws x Bus , Tr en } Asst Secretaries. 


New York, January 8, 1901. 














